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Aircrait Company 


WICHITA, 
KANS 


December l, 1935 


Mr. George E. Haddaway, Editor 
Southwestern Aviation 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Sorry you didn't have time when you were 
here last Friday for a demonstration of the new Cessna C34. 
The next time you are in Wichita I hope you will have more 
time > we can show you the performance of a truly economical 


Right after you left the office we 
receive telegram from one of our owners who had just 


mpleted a flight from Wichita to St. Louis. With the motor 
‘uising r.p.m. he averaged 15l m.p.eh. and the only word 
find to describe the performance of the C54 was 


This new Cessna will cruise one mile per 
ir per horsepower. As you know, it is powered with a 


W 1 scarab, 145 ~p. motor. 
We honestly believe, George, that we are 
‘ } . "> mM . > . 1h 4 ¥) , * ., he YZA h « ho + 
ivin L iyer more for his money in the CS4 than he will 
et ny otner airplane. 
Besides exceptional performance and 
rt 'essna CS4 offers economy never before attained in 


- / - ciad a 


this sla f an airplane. Another thing that has been 


commented on by those who have flown this new ship is the 

way it handles. It is rugged and sturdy as the old Cessnas 

an t the same time is exceptionally easy to handle. It is 
equipp with every modern device for the pilot's convenience 
and the passengers’ comfort. 





And the price---don't forget the price 
--- is only $4985., f.a.f. the factory. 


This should give you enough information 


to make up a pretty good advertisement for the inside front 
cover of Southwestern Aviation for December. 





Cordially yours, 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


EDITOR’S NOTI After reading this letter from Mr. Wallace, 1 can’t think 
. oe = al Siew ( na C34 than to reproduce bis letter just as i 
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@ @ @ Only men of proven ability can be entrusted with the maintenance and 
operation of such giants of the air as this Clipper which blazed the Pacific 
air trail for Pan American Airways. That is why Pan American Airways has 
already selected many men who secured their training at Parks Air College. 


@ A CAREER...OR JUST A JOB? 


If you want only a job in aviation, you will not 
be interested in this announcement. 


But, if you look on your first job as just an entry into avia- 
tion ...if you can visualize yourself advancing to more and 
more responsible positions... if you anticipate riding great 
airliners back and forth across the continent, over the oceans 
and around the world in the service of aviation... if you 
expect to make valuable contributions to the delevopment 
of transportation by air, and so win recognition and rewards 
for yourself... 


Then read on. You will be interested. 


For this message is about Parks training... training that 
will take you far beyond your first job... that will enable 
you to realize your ambitions. 


GRADUATES ARE ADVANCING 


Parks training will do for you what it is doing now for hun- 
dreds of graduates whoare with such companies as Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, American Airlines, Eastern Airlines, 
Pan American Airways, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, 
Fairchild Aircraft Corporation, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company, Beech Aircraft 
Company, and many others. 


One of these graduates who is with a major airline, wrote to 

Oliver L. Parks, President of Parks Air College, under date 
of November 2, 1935: 

“I am very glad to tell you I received a nice raise today. 

I will quote what our Personnel Director wrote me. He 
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port, Ground and Flying 
School and Mechanics’ 
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—PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Send me full information about Parks Air College, 
@ particularly concerning courses checked at the right. 


said: ‘I want to congratulate you on your increased sal- 
ary which has resulted from the excellent character of 
your work for the company, and I wish you continued 
success and advancement,’ ”’ 

Another graduate wrote: 

“I got a real thrill this evening when I had dinner with 
our Superintendent. He said I was going to go a long 
ways with this Company and that I am already in line 
for a substantial increase in salary.” 

Similiar letters from graduates are received daily. 


8 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


Back of the success of Parks graduates is training, practical 
and thorough, which has been built up by Parks Air College 
during eight years of leadership in providing aeronautical 
education and training. 

Whether you select the Piloting, Executive, Engineering or 
Maintenance field in aviation, Parks Air College offers you 
a course of training which will assure you, when you have 
completed it with a good record, of gratifying success. It 
will make you a preferred man in aviation, create a demand 
for your services, and open up the way for the promotion 
and salary increases you desire. 


THE CATALOG IS FREE 


Since you want such a career for yourself in aviation, send 
now for the Parks Air College catalog and bulletin. These 
books will tell you all about the Schooland thetraining which 
have already meant success for hundreds of graduates and 
can mean as much for you. 

The coupon will bring these books to you. Fill it in and 
mail today ... NOW! 


Spring term opens March 30th 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


CHECK HERE 

for special information on 
the course that interests 
you: 

(1) Executive Transport Pilots” 

() Aeronautical Engineering 

[) Master Mechanics’ Flight 

2 Executive Course 
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A Christmas Gift 
for All the Uear 


“Buy It For Your Boys and Your Friends’ Boys” 


FLYING 
for 1936 


That is the new title of the Junior Aircraft Year book 
now in its third edition and recognized as the greatest 
book of its kind ever published. Every one of its 256 
pages is authentic, accurate and yet full of the real 
romance of flying. Published by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., from official 
sources, including the Government bureaus, the manu- 
facturers and operators of aircraft throughout the 
United States. 


ONLY $1.50 


POSTAGE PAID IN THE UNITED STATES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THRILLS - PHOTOGRAPHS - THREE-VIEW DRAWINGS 


The 12 chapters of illustrated text include Owner, Aerial Service to Any Place, Airways 
Adventures in the Air, Notable Flights of 1935, and Airports, Airships and Balloons, Training 
With the Army Air Corps, The Navy’s Air for Aviation, Engineering and Manufacturing— 
Forces, The Flying Coast Guard, Air Lines of with 190 photographic illustrations and 69 
the United States, Flying with the Private three-view drawings of American airplanes. 








Send check or money order for $1.50 to 


ANNOUNCING—For early publication, shortly tics. Orders may be addressed to the Aero- 
after January 1, THE AIRCRAFT YEAR nautical Chamber of Commerce, 30 Rockefeller 
BOOK FOR 1936, the 18th annual edition of this Plaza, New York, enclosing check or money 


toetined unternen wails : order. The price is $3.50 postpaid in the United 
S é é a of 8) So) ‘- Tork A +7" - é »7* s o Y *“,* . . . 
ae Sever ane on american aeronau- States. The edition is limited. 
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“Another oil man buys a plane”—so goes the familiar phrase of the 
past few years. Among the first to accept the advantages of airplanes 
and air travel, the oil men of the Southwest continue staunch patrons 
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Editorial 


There’s Work To Be Done 


AS the year draws speedily to a close, we are 

prone to deal in general retrospect and find 
where ground has been gained or lost, and to take 
stock of things aeronautical in order to tackle 
with intelligence the problems of the coming 
year. 


First of all we must point with pride and satis- 
faction to the impressive upswing in every phase 
of American aviation during 1935. Checking 
through the figures we find manufacturers with 
unfilled orders on their books running their fac- 
tories to near capacity; airlines carrying record 
loads of passengers, mail and express; technical 
and flying schools, fixed base operators, aeronau- 
tical supply houses and accessory manufacturers 
enjoying their best year in five; increased exports; 
stimulating Federal funds being poured into air- 
port development and improvement; a twenty 
per cent increase in employment over last year; 
expansion in factories, expansion in the form of 
new international airways that span the Pacific 
and will soon bridge the Atlantic; finally, the 
modernization and re-equipment program for 
every branch of military aviation. Who can 
deny that the aviation family has experienced 
its best year since the calamity struck some five 
years back? We have every right to feel en- 
couraged; for the steady and consistent upswing 
emits an atmosphere of permanency. 


In short, money is coming out of hiding and 
stimulating every phase of the industry. The 
trend curve of dollar volume of business is well 
on the way toward improvement. But we can 
safely say that only the bare foundation is laid. 
Real widespread development and expansion is 
yet to come; and there’s much work to be accom- 
plished before the industry realizes the measure 
of success it justly deserves. 


First of all a change in the attitude of the Fed- 
eral government must be effected before we can 
be assured of a firm foundation. The present 
administration has blundered time and time 
again; behind its staggering blunders is a wake 
of injury and destruction, with its root in po- 
litical hypocrisy and more especially in ignor- 
ance—blatant ignorance that can be pinned upon 
the chests of a few public servants whose con- 





stitutional duties are to assist and build rather 
than to injure and destroy. 


With the collective energy and interest of 
every individual in the aviation family concen- 
trated against the destructive forces we might 
hope for a constructive, enlightened Federal pol- 
icy towards commercial, military and private 
aeronautics. Other industries manage to fight 
for their rights and although many of them have 
undergone the same governmental inquisition 
and interference that commercial aviation has 
known, their uints have banded together to see 
that justice is done. Aviation can do the same. 


We have the agencies, the machinery already 
in existence. But informed executives behind 
mahogany desks can do little without the aid and 
assistance of those they serve. The industry has 
been too much akin to the house divided against 
itself. Internal strife has just about sapped all 
the energy and absorbed all the time until nothing 
remains for fighting the outside forces who get 
their work under the guise of reform legislation 
and progressive policy. 


We can all sit back and shower invective 
twenty-four hours a day upon the government 
for its follies and injustices; but we fear that such 
a diversion will accomplish little in the battle for 
a square deal. There’s a job to be done and it will 
take time, money and organization within the 
industry. 


Then there’s the job of education and pub- 
licity. The industry has thousands of uncount- 
ed friends, within kindred industries and social 
and civic bodies, who are anxious to work for 
aviation in their own spheres of influence. They 
even ask for duties to perform. They need guid- 
ance and direction that only efficiently organized 
efforts can give. There’s power in numbers and 
the converts to aviation are legion. No matter 
how insignificant they might appear alone, to- 
gether they would represent a powerful factor. 


The big job facing aviation as the year draws 
to a close is the job of banding together under 
enlightened leadership in step with the forward 
movement that has significantly begun in spite 
of division in the ranks and powerful destructive 
forces attacking on the flank. With organization 
within and cooperation between every interest, 
aviation in the United States can go forward in 
seven league boots during 1936. 
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Guest Editorial 


By C. R. SMITH 


[' IS eight o'clock in the morning and the traveler 

has a reservation on the ten o'clock for New York. 
He arouses himself and takes a look out of the win- 
dow of his home or hotel The sky looks dreary, little 
wisps of clouds float by a thousand feet up and it 
looks like it might rain. 


"Gee," he says, “they would’t be flying on a day 
like this. I had better cancel my reservation and 
take a look at the train schedules.” 


Thirty hours later he arrives at his destination and 
the airplanes he would have taken went through to 
destination on time, without 
incident and without delay. 
Not only did the traveler de- 
prive himself of a comfortable 
and scenic trip by air and 
spend thirty hours instead of 
five or six, but in all probabil- 
ity he deprived the airline of 
the chance of selling the seat 
which they had been holding 
for him, by making a last 
minute cancellation. 


The facts about the weath- 
er, which would have been 
explained to him by an ex- 
pert meteorologist had he 
sought to seek this advice, 
would have proved a com- 
paratively low ceiling just 
over the city, fifteen hundred 
feet at the airport only a few 
miles from town, and one 
hundred miles away, clear 
and unlimited. Many, many 
days the smoke over a city 
will give an entirely errone- 
ous impression of weather 
conditions and it is quite 
usual for the weather to be 
materially better even at 
one’s own airport. 


The scheduled air transport industry is governed. for the 

Airlines think in terms of most part, by a group of young men and foremost among 
weather over entire states them in the South and Southwest is C. R. Smith, president of 
and over entire sections of American Airlines. A native Texan, Smith grew up with 
this great United States. Near- commercial aviation in the Southwest. Having been iden- 
ly all of the larger airlines tified with the early transport lines back in 1928, today, at 36, 
maintain efficiently operated he is one of the most successful young executives in the 


meteorological departments, United States. 





“Cc. R.” 


manned by highly trained young men from the out- 
standing scientific institutions of the nation. Years of 
training and experience have equipped these young 
scientists to predict weather conditions and weather 
changes with an accuracy undreamed of some 
years ago. 


The policy is standard among the airlines of this 
country that the passenger is to be told the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth about the 
weather. That does not mean that the airline is al- 
ways right, but you would be surprised at the accu- 
racy of trip forecasts made by the operating com- 
panies. It is no fun for an air- 
line to have a ship load of 
passengers cancelled out at 
an intermediate terminal; and 
there is every incentive to tell 
the passenger that the weath- 
er is doubtful, if it is. Should 
the passenger be told that the 
weather is safe but that the 
trip might not be completed 
all the way through, and he 
still wants to undertake the 
voyage, he does so with full 
possession of all the facts. 


Meteorology is a science 
and we have long since 
passed the stage when the 
condition of our corns is an 
indication of the weather. 
Establish for yourself and for 
air travelers with whom you 
come in contact, the policy 
of telephoning the operations 
department of the air line on 
which the journey is to be 
made should the weather. be 
doubtful. At times one will 
find the schedule is to be 
cancelled; a lot of other times 
the weather is not nearly so 
difficult as it looks out of the 
window. A policy of this kind 
will permit the completion of 
the major portion of journeys 
by air, safely, comfortably 
and with reliability, and more 
especially, materially reduce 
the number of amateur 
weather prophets. 
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Independent Oil 


Petroleum, builder of empires and miracle-maker of fortunes, 

takes to the air, and her independent operators comprise the 

largest group in domestic industry to accept the airplane as a 
business vehicle. 


By TOM ASHLEY 


UCCESSFUL in exploiting the heart of the earth through 
miles of rock and sand, oil operators are entering avia- 
tion to speed up further exploration and efficiency in a 


furnish the needed spark to set off 


movement destined tX 
a flying “boom” in the Southwest that has been in the 
making since man first flew on mechanical wings. 

Observers see in this growing interest of oil men a new 
expansion of flying ictivities for the prosperous South- 
west, endowed by nature with an abundance of mineral 
deposits beneath, vast agric ultural regions on the surface and 
year-round flying weather above, unexcelled in the in- 
dustrial East and North 

The happy combination of oil and airplanes has at last 
been reac hed. 

The fabulous oil industry is made up of two groups— 
the major companies ind the independent operators and 
companies An independent, despite the inference by the 


term “major” for the larger corporations, 1s by no means 
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“small.” Their resources run in the millions and they are 
found in growing numbers in the oil-laden Southwest. 


For some time the majors have been using airplanes in 
Many corporations operate fleets of modern 
transports, some use amphibians and other speedy business 
and sportplanes. Aviation has been boosted a long way by 


business. 


the majors, outstanding flights in the past few years having 
been made by pilots in oil company planes. Goodwill for 
the company and good advertising for flying and its advan- 
tages have been spread throughout the nation by enter- 
prising oil corporations. 


But the advent of scores of independent operators into 
aviation in recent months has started something bigger for 
the air industry. From all sections of the vast oil regions 
come reports that Mr. So-and-So has purchased a new plane, 
hired a pilot, flown to New York, to Los Angeles, to Mexico, 
to Miami. These reports are increasing by the month, until 
the ranks of private flyers have swelled considerably. Oil 
operators are being joined by others in this movement 
towards the high heavens—fortunate land-owners whose 
farms or pastures or lawns have yielded sudden fortunes in 
the black gold. 


FORM RLY, private aeronautics in the higher bracket 

advanced largely on stimulation provided by progressive 
corporations and an adventurous capitalist now and then. 
What would happen should there develop a large number 
of citizens having adequate finances and the need of the 
advantages of flying? The time has come when that long- 
thought question will be answered; a new group of enthusi- 
asts with the wherewithal for flying and the actual need 
of flying’s advantages is now glancing over weather charts, 
looking about for hangar-space and searching out air trails 
of the South and Southwest. 


Oil and gas, builder of empires and miracle-maker of 
fortunes, has adopted flying as one of its necessary modes 
of transportation and communication. In a way the in- 
dependent operators are being forced to seek speed and 
efficiency because of keen competition. 

Imagine the discovery of production hundreds of miles 
out, where there are large areas available for leasing and 
purchasing. An enterprising operator, hearing of the 
strike, would immediately begin action. Yesterday's opera- 
tor dispatched executives and representatives to the scene 
in automobiles or on trains. Today’s operators take to the 
air. It’s the jump on the other man that counts, and the 
airplane gets there first. An airplane carries him and his 
crew to the new field within a number of hours whereas 
an automobile or train would require a day or longer. 

Then there are those operators who have already obtained 
leases and acreage. Perhaps they have production and are 
engaged in developing the area. Instead of moving office, 
personnel and even homes to the new location, the flying 
operator is able to commute back and forth. If his plane 
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is a large one, like some of them are, he is able to move 
crews or assistants from place to place in a short time. 

That’s where the advantage is—in a short time. It is 
obvious the savings in operating by airplane instead of 
moving lock, stock and barrel which may run into thou- 
sands of dollars. 


EARING of this commotion among the independents 

and their affiliates in taking to the air, we browsed about 
a bit. We found Colonel T. H. Barton, president of the 
Lion Oil Sales Co., at El Dorado, Ark. Col. Barton (and 
the title is not military) is a true believer in flight. He 
has learned the advantages of flying to and from producing 
properties scattered over the Southwest, from flights into 
the East and North. 

Listen to him for long and you'll feel something tugging 
at your feet, sort of lifting you off the floor. If you're a 
business executive who has delayed flying because of 
skepticism, you'll catch yourself frowning before you 
know it, frowning because you have missed the efficiency, 
the speed, the safeness of this up-to-date mode of transpor- 
tation that, as Col. Barton tells you, even has advertising 
value that comes from stops here and there. In Col. 
Barton’s own words: 

“The chief advantage, of course, is the saving of time. 
We have producing properties in South and West Texas. 
We find we can make the trip by air and transact our 
business in Texas in one and one-half or two days, while 
traveling by train and automobile over the same territory 
requires seven days.” 

Those still skeptical consider his statement. What are 
the savings? We do not know his salary, but five days’ 
savings, we'd expect, would amount to train-fare if he 
were to make the same trip by train. 

Col. Barton uses a model B-17-6 Beechcraft, a comfort- 
able four-place cabin craft powered by a 225 horsepower 
Jacobs. He continues: 

“Today we feel the ship has justified itself as a business 
vehicle, principally because of its being a time-saver. Of 
course, there is a certain amount of advertising value. It 
happens that our ship has attracted quite a bit of attention 
which has resulted in some very favorable publicity.” 

But, for those who yet may not be convinced, how about 
some actual figures? So the Colonel served up some very 
interesting figures, which are herewith appended: 

“As to the operating costs,” he said, “we keep a cost per 
mile record on all of our transportation units. For the 
months of August and September our records indicate the 
ship has flown in excess of 12,000 miles in a total of 85 
hours at an average cost of approximately 13 cents per 
mile. This included pilot’s salary and his traveling ex- 
penses, insurance, depreciation, hangar expense and every 
other charge in connection with its operation.” 

There is the testimony of one of the Southwest’s air- 





EXECUTIVE TRANSPORTATION 


Above: Interior view of Dick Norton's luxurious Lockheed 
Electra Club Plane, “Skylark,” newcomer to Southwestern 
independent oil circles. 


Center: Billy Parker, Chief of Phillips Oil Corporation’s Aviation 
department, using an inter-phone radio telephone set to talk 
to ground stations from the cabin of Phillips’ new high- 
speed Boeing transport, an Oklahoma resident. 


Lower: Marshall Headle, Lockheed Test Pilot, and Currey 
Sanders, standing beneath Dick Norton's Electra. Sanders 
is Norton's personal pilot. 

















wise men, pic ked if random, Ww ho has profited from the 
decision to use an airplane in his business activities. He 
is also optimistic over the future, declaring: “We believe 
the airplane, as a means of commercial transportation, is 
here to stay. The executives of this company will continue 


to use it for that purpose 


N LOUISIANA there are several flying enthusiasts among 

the oil operators in ind around Shrev eport, scene of both 
private and military flying activities and the hub of ex- 
tensive oil and gas development. North of Shreveport lies 
the new Rodessa field, one of the largest deep-gusher fields 
in that section. Near the city limits on the east, across 
Red River, lies Sligo, a promising area in which development 
is being pushed at this time. South are numerous other oil 
fields and just over the Texas line is the great East Texas 
field. Rodessa is one of the hot-beds of the country at the 
moment, being opened recently after a 25,000-barrel gusher 


was brought in last July from a new, deep horizon. 


One of the largest holders in the Rodessa field is the 
Haynes Production Company of Shreveport. Haynes had 
also figured in the East Texas field development. You're 
right, Haynes is one of the most progressive independents 
in the Southwest And an airplane, naturally, is on the 


job at all times 


R. H. Crow, vice president of the company, took time 
out from his duties to tell of his experiences with flying. 


“We believe that where a company is operating over a 
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large territory and where time is an important factor and 
competition keen, an airplane can be used to a decided 
advantage,” Mr. Crown declares. 

“Not only does flying give the executives of a company 
an opportunity to cover a larger territory and cover it 
oftener, but they are in a better physical condition when 
they arrive at their destination, compared to a trip by 
automobile or train. 

“We think hazards in flying can be eliminated by being 
careful of weather conditions and maintaining a close 
check on the ship at all times. We also think that only 
an experienced, reliable pilot should be used and that 
stunts should be avoided always.” 

Important words, those, especially considering they are 
typical of expressions heard from the oil industry. When 
Mr. Crow makes the statement about using reliable pilots, 
maintaining a close check on the ship and avoiding stunt- 
ing, he immediately exemplifies the sincerity with which oil 
operators have entered flying. Here is one characteristic 
not available in a large number of flying enthusiasts. 

The statement about reliable pilots also indicates the 
newest convert’s desire for skill and responsible pilots. 
Many of the owners of aircraft are also pilots, but you 
rarely find an oil man owner who does not carry along and 
maintain an efficient professional pilot. Their desire for 
skilled pilots leads to two things—(1) employment for 
those who deserve it and need it and (2) good wages for 
those hired. 

(Continued on Page 24) 





THE PLANE AND THE PRESIDENT OF LION OIL COMPANY 
In the oil business, time is money. Col. T. H. Barton (inset) of El Dorado, Arkansas, has found the B-17-6 Beechcraft an indispensable 


unit of his progressive oil company’s transportation equipment. 
according to Barton, it is one unit that gives true value received. 


An accurate account of operating costs are charged to the plane and, 
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An Introduction To Meteorology 


A competent airline meteorologist constructs a background 
to present day weather forecasting and translates the daily 
weather charts. 


By G. E. ENGLEMAN 


HE demands made upon the science of weather fore- 

casting during the past decade has necessitated a new 
type of weather forecasting and led to new methods of 
weather prediction. This development and advancement 
can be traced entirely to the influence of commercial 
aviation and its progress since the World War. 


As the general public began looking towards airline 
operators for reliable transportation, it immediately be- 
came apparent to the industry that a broader knowledge 
of meterology, more detailed and complete weather fore- 
casts were necessary for the use of the pilot. Weather 
became one of the most important considerations and 
meteorology one of the most necessary associated aeronauti- 
cal sciences. The rapidly expanding industry immediately 
placed research meteorologists into action, seeking more 
accurate weather forecasts than had previously been avail- 
able. 


The prime necessity involved permitting the pilot to 
plan his flight in advance so that all major problems were 
practically solved before they were even encountered. Of 
course in the beginning, weather was the major problem 
to be considered by everyone concerned with the scheduled 
operation of an airline. Then, as today, the primary factors 
in planning a flight were: Best altitude for securing assis- 
tance from winds aloft; the smoothest level aloft to afford 
comfort to passengers; points along the route where clouds 
and precipitation might develop; levels in clouds and 
precipitations where icing conditions might be encountered; 
altitude of all cloud formations; to determine ceilings 
expected along the route; the thickness of cloud formations; 
and the visibilities below the clouds and at all stations along 
the route. These, and many more, are the elements to be 
considered before any schedule can be flown with definite 
knowledge that the trip will operate in complete safety for 
passengers and cargo. In a large part, this is the bulk of 
the information that the highly trained and specialized 
meteorologists of the modern airlines have at their finger 
tips, who, during day and night duty, are in constant 
contact with the aspects of weather in relation to operating 


schedules. 


Prior to the development of aeronautics in this country, 
most weather forecasting was done for agricultural and 
industrial interests. Only general predictions were neces- 
sary, whether it would be cloudy or clear, hot or cold, the 
wind direction and if snow or rain was expected. But the 
aviation forecast of today must state in detailed language 
the types of clouds expected over a large area of the country, 
temperatures at the surface and aloft, wind direction veloci- 
ties at the surface and at all altitudes up to fifteen or 
twenty thousand feet, not only whether rain or snow will 
be encountered but whether the precipitation will come 
squally, in showers, light, moderate, or heavy in intensity, 
and belive it or not, even the size of the rain drops is an 


important consideration. In addition, the forecast must 
be compiled to apply at a certain point at the time the pilot 
arrives at that point. 


In the past, methods employed to arrive at agricultural 
and industrial forecasts were largely empirical; that is, 
the meteorologist over a period of years would gather an 
abundance of information as to the outcome with a low 
pressure area in one position and a high pressure area in 
another, and apply his own pet theories as to what the 
weather would do under any given set of circumstances. 
He had to be in one locality for a number of years before 
he became a reliable forecaster for that region. 


NE readily understands that the inauguration of 
scheduled airline operation and even private and mili- 
tary flight operations demanded considerable more knowl- 
edge of what was taking place in the free atmosphere than 
in the past. Although the older types of forecasting were 
quite satisfactory for their intended use, they could not be 
employed for aviation’s needs. As better airplanes were 
manufactured and took to the skies and longer range fly- 
ing became an actuality, the need for a better system of pre- 
dicting the weather became even more evidnt. 


This ralization gave impetus in this country to the ideas 
and theories set forth a few years ago by the Norwegian 
meterologists, notably V. and J. Bjerknes. Their theory 
explained these changes from a physical point of view. These 
fundamentally sound ideas formed the basis of the new 
forecasting technique now used by aeronautical meteor- 
ologists in this country. Most of the work in this country 
has been carried on by Dr. Irving P. Krick of California 
Institute of Technology and Dr. H. C. Willett of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, in conjunction with 
several other leading meterologists of the United States. 


The elementary principles of the Norwegian theory, 
commonly called the Polar Front Theory or Airmass An- 
alysis Theory, state that over large portions of the earth’s 
surface the air has taken on characteristics which, when 
considered in a horizontal plane, are so nearly alike over its 
particular region as to be considered the same for all 
practical purposes. Such a portion of the earth’s atmos- 
phere has been termed an air mass. These air masses are 
the result of large scale stagnation of the atmosphere over 
a portion of the earth’s surface which is relatively uniform 
in character. They may be either continental or maritime. 
The region where the air mass stagnates and attains its 
peculiar characteristics is termed its source region. Even- 
tually these air masses take part in the general circulation 
of the atmosphere and move from their source regions, 
which are confined usually to either high or low latitudes. 
As these air masses move out into the middle latitudes 
they become modified as to their original characteristics 
due to a change in the thermal properties of the earth’s sur- 
face over which they pass. However, these changes are 
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gradual and the air mass itself usually retains similar 
characteristics throughout its area. 


T IS easy to comprehend that an air mass originating in 
the polar regions would be considerably different in its 
structure from an air mass originating in tropical regions. 
Often, an air mass which has attained its properties in the 
polar or arctic regions moves down into the middle latitudes 
and there meets an air mass which originated in and 
moved up from the tropical or equatorial regions. In such 
an instance these air masses, instead of mixing together as 
one might expect, maintain a rather definite boundary 
between their main bodies. If we consider a polar mass 
as naturally cold and dry and a tropical mass as warm 
and moist (maritime areas in tropical areas are ot greater 
extent hence tropic il masses remain over water for longer 
periods and are more moist) then obviously there will be 
a definite discontinuity between the densities of the two 
masses, just as in the case of two fluids such as oil and 
water, when mixed together, the one of greater density 
will under run the other should they come to rest. 

In the atmosphere the air masses are in continual motion 
and the line of discontinuity between them will be sloping 
rather than horizontal. If it were possible for the atmos- 
phere to come to rest completely as in the case of oil and 
water, then the boundary surface between the two masses 
would be horizontal. But this is impossible and therefore 
the boundary is a gradual slope which intersects the surface 
of the earth and can for this reason actually be plotted up- 
on the weather charts. It has been calculated that the 
slope ot a discontinuity betw een two air masses approaches 
the order of one to one hundred; that is, should we .go one 
hundred miles out from, the point where the boundary line 
intersects the surface of the earth, the boundary of the 
discontinuity surface would be one mile above us in the 
atmosphere, as shown in diagram (a) above. 


Assuming that we have an atmospheric discontinuity 


between two masses, what would happen when this surface 
of discontinuity was disturbed by some outside force? The 
relation is very similar to the case of the ocean and the 
waves along its surface. If we consider water as one fluid 
and air as another, water is the most dense. By the laws of 
hydrodynamics it can be shown that a disturbance of 
these two fluids will lead to the development of a wave 
phenomenon along the surface of the discontinuity. For 
example, a breeze over the body of water sets up a disturb- 
ance, producing waves of certain height and duration. The 
breeze represents a relative motion between the two fluids. 
From time to time in present day air mass meteorology 
reference is made to unstable and stable conditions; in 
the case of a discontinuity surface these terms are very 
aptly illustrated by the white caps on a disturbed body of 
water. When winds over water reach a certain limiting 
velocity, the tops of the waves break off from the body of 
the wave and form white caps. This simply represents a 
whirling together of the water particles and particles of 
the air over the water. As the wind velocity increases and 
approaches its limiting velocity, the wave becomes larger 
until the top of the wave breaks off. Until the white cap 
forms, the wave is said to be stable and after it forms the 
wave is said to be unstable. In other words, when in- 
stability is reached in any discontinuity surface, the two 
fluids tend to mix together. 

In the atmosphere a similar process takes place along the 
line of discontinuity bounding two air masses when one 
of the masses is accelerated in its motion. Of course these 
waves are quite different from ocean waves but they both 
obey the same physical laws and with a knowledge of wave 
theory the forecaster is in a better position to predict 
changes in the weather, particularly flying weather. 


EREWITH illustrated are three diagrams representing 
the development of a wave along a discontinuity sur- 
face. In figure (b) the straight dotted line represents a 
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Wave along a frontal surface, showing various stages of development. 
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discontinuity surface as it might appear on the weather 
chart. The solid black lines represent isobars or lines of 
equal pressure over the surface of the earth. The arrows 
represent the wind circulation around the discontinuity. 
Figure (c) illustrates the wave beginning to form but as 
yet still stable. Figure (d) shows the wave in unstable 
form. The broken line where the two dotted lines have 
joined represent the portion of the atmospheric wave which 
is analagous to the white cap over the ocean wave. While 
there is much more to the development of waves in the 
atmosphere and the weather resulting from them, suffice 
it to say that along the wave formation where it intersects 
the earth areas of steady rain occur. This rain area occurs 
mostly as shown in the figure (e) above. By plotting the 
position of these waves and calculating the direction in 
which they will move, the meteorologist is able to predict 
much more accurately the time at which the weather will 
improve or become worse as the case may be, both being of 
equal importance to the operator or pilot. 

On the accompanying weather map various symbols 
appear suchas PP PC TG etc. These symbols represent 
the type of air mass which is over a particular region. A 
list of the symbols appear below the weather map together 
with their meanings. As the air mass moves out from its 
source region it is noted by the meteorologist and tabu- 
lated with its identifying symbol; for example, let us take 
an air mass PC (Polar Canadian); the meteorologist places 
a PC directly over the region this air occupies, and, sup- 
posing it moves southward the next day, the mass is charted 
and the meteorologist places a PC_ over its region, indi- 


cating that the air is one day away from its source region, or 
one day old and has been modified to that extent. Suppose 
this air mass moves out across the ocean after it has been out 
of the source region for three days (PC_ ); after remain- 
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ing over the ocean for one day, the meterologist would place 
a symbol such as_ PC _ over the region, indicating that this 
air was four days old—one over the ocean and three over 
the land. By using this system of symbols it is compara- 
tively simple to see at a glance just what the history of 
the air over any portion of the map has been from the time 
it left its source region and became of synoptic importance, 


T MIGHT be well at this point to devote some con- 
sideration to the various types of air masses which from 
time to time move across this continent. In the limited 
space allowed for this subject it would be impossible to do 
more than merely scratch the surface of airmass charcater- 
istics. We can briefly list the principal types which inter- 
act over the United States to cause our weather. 

First in importance comes the Polar Canadian masses 
which have their source region in northern Canada. Since 
this portion of Canada is largely covered by snow and is 
very near the Arctic region, any air which stagnates over 
this region will be characterized by relatively low tem- 
peratures. Also, since most of the ground is covered by 
snow and ice, the air will be very dry. 

Next in the Polar masses comes the Polar Pacific which 
has its source over the northwestern portion of the Pacific, 
adjoining Siberia and Alaska in the vicinity of the Arctic 
regions. In contrast to the Polar Canadian, the Polar 
Pacific has a very high moisture content due to the fact 
that it originates in the vicinity of the north Pacific Ocean, 
if not over it, and until it reaches the coast of western 
North America, has spent all of its life over maritime 
regions. 

Polar Atlantic, while not particularly important to 
the weather in the United States except along the extreme 
eastern seaboard, is similar to Polar Pacific except that it 
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Typical six hour weather map as prepared and drawn by American Airlines’ Meteorologists. 








originates over the North Atlantic area and due to these 
being colder water in the North Atlantic than in the 
Pacific, the temperatures are somewhat lower w hen leav- 
ing the source region; however it also has a high relative 


moisture content in comparison to Polar Canadian air. 


Of the tropical masses the most important to the U. S. 
is the type known as Tropical Gulf. This air originates 
over the Gulf of Mexico and Carribean Sea where the 
temperatures are relatively high and of course, over mara- 
time area until reaching the Gulf coast, it naturally boasts 
a high moisture content. It is this air which advances far 
into the middlewestern U. S. during summer months and 
brings on particularly uncomfortable weather—the hot, 
sultry type of day or night when everything seems to be 
made of fly paper or some element equally unpleasant. 


Tropical Atlantic air is practically the same in chracteris 
tics as Tropical Gulf except for source region. The source 
region of Tropical Atlantic air is over the Sargasso Sea 
and these outbreaks of tropical Atlantic air which reach the 
United States seldom move in toward the Gulf coast but 
usually move up the South Atlantic coast and travel along 
the east coast without going inland very far, whereas the 
Tropical Gulf air usually travels up tow ard the Gulf coast 
and makes its way toward the middle west; However, at 
times, Tropical Gulf au will make its way out into the 
Atlantic and merge with [Tropical Atlantic. In such cases 
it is practic ally impossible to differentiate between these two 
types, so closely are they related. 

Tropical Pacific is not of particular importance to any 
region except the extreme western coast of the United 
States. Its source re gion 1S marked by the region between 
25° and 35° north latitude in the Pacific Ocean. It is 
warm, very moist, and is not characterized by high tem 
peratures aloft as Tropic il Gulf. 

Tropical Continental air is the most unimportant of all 
the air masses here mentioned. Its source is over central 
and northern Mexico and western Texas. It is warm and 
drv: its outbreaks seldom travel farther than the northern 
boundaries of Oklahoma, and then only in summer months, 
for in the winter, outbreaks of Polar air masses take place 
so frequently that this region is usually occupied by an 


old Polar Pacific or Canadian mass. 


N° DOUBT the question has arisen in your mind as to 

what eventually happens to these air masses after they 
move out trom their source region and move across the 
middle latitudes meeting other air masses of contrasting 
characteristics, causing interactions along the surface of 
discontinuity which result in bad weather for the region 
associated with this discontinuity. 

Each of these air masses has a definite movement with 
several forces combining to give it velocity and movement. 
This velocity varies from time to time due to changes in 
the forces which produce it. Therefore, in a southward 
moving polar mass and a northward moving tropical mass 
there are forces at work which give these air masses accel- 
erations and decelerations. Let us assume we have two air 
masses in contact over the middle western portion of the 
country. Allow one to be Tropical Gulf, the other Polar 
Canadian. These air masses are moving in opposite regions, 
hence along the line of discontinuity separating the two 
masses we have two opposing forces. If the force of the 
tropical mass is the greater, then the warm moist air of the 
Tropical Gulf air will tend to run up over the colder dry 
air of the Polar Canadian type due to the difference in 


density between the two masses. As this tropical air 
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overruns the polar air it is also moving northward, with 
the net result being the displacement of the polar air by 
the tropical air both aloft and at the surface. Of course 
after several days pass, these air masses, in contact with 
each other and with a surface which is rather uniform, 
will gradually tend to lose their sharp discontinuity in 
characteristics. If the opposing forces become slight enough 
to permit a breaking down of their individual circulation, 
the two masses will gradually become modified and more 
similar in character. If they remain together long enough, 
the discontinuity will gradually disappear, or in some cases 
forced aloft, where the discontinuity will still exist. To give 
a brief explanation of certain weather phenomena which 
results when two air masses come together, suppose we take 
the case in which tropical air has the greater force and is 
displacing the polar air. As illustrated in figure (f) the 
warm air overruns the cold air and rises along the slope of 
the discontinuity. If we will recall that the warm air is 
highly saturated with moisture when it leaves its source 
region, that as it moves northward the moisture content 
will increase slightly due to surface evaporation, and that a 
gas rising to higher levels is cooled, we then see, as the air 
flows up the discontinuity surface, it eventually approaches 
the point where it is completely saturated per unit volume 
and as it ascends further along the frontal surface, the con- 
densation level is reached where the heat of condensation is 
released and the air per unit volume contains more moisture 
than it can hold; consequently some is precipitated out in 
the form of rain. In this process, clouds begin to form 
when the air reaches the saturation level, but precipitation 
never falls from the clouds until the condensation level is 
reached. (This is of necessity a sketchy and incomplete ex- 
planation of clouds and precipitation but subsequent ma- 
terial to appear in later issues will treat more fully of these 


subjects. ) 


N THE CASE where the polar air is exerting a greater 
force than the tropical air the situation changes some- 
what, for under this condition, the polar air, having the 
greater density, will again tend to underrun the tropical 
air; but instead of being displaced it will displace the 
tropical air aloft and at the surface. Generally speaking, 
the net result is the same, for cloud and precipitation forms 
result from a lifting of the air to the saturation level over 
the frontal surface. However the precipitation area is 
much smaller in width in this case. In the previous case 
the warm air is flowing up the discontinuity surface from 
its own force, while in the latter it is being forced aloft by 
the underrunning of the cold air. 

As most of you probably know, this surface of discon- 
tinuity 1s generally spoken of in meteorological discussions 
as the frontal surface. 
easy to see why the term “front” was chosen to represent 


From the foregoing discussion it is 


this surface, since it closely resembles the battle fronts 
of the War. It is at this contact point that the elements 
in the atmosphere do battle for supremacy, except, instead 
of shells, poison gases and fighting craft we find low ceil- 
ings, fog and various forms of precipitation, which, after 
all, are similar in nature to the hazards of war as far as 
air travel is concerned. The big difference being that the 
airline meteorologists make it their business to predetermine 
where these hazards will occur and if they are truly hazards 
the airplane does not fly until the situation has changed 
and all is quiet along the airways. 

Finally, we must make mention of the three principal 
kinds of fronts, as follows: 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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WASHINGTON 


HARRIS B. HULL 


No Bed of Roses 


HE antics of the Nye Committee and other Capitol Hill 
groups has established firmly in the minds of many 
readers that the manufacturers of anything resembling 
munitions or instruments of war are villianous profiteers 


deserving only to be lined up against a wall and shot. 


The publicity that has accompanied this three-ring show 
which has been running here in Washington has so developed 
this conception that today many people seem to feel that 
every airplane manufacturer is a Basil Zaharoff in disguise 
reaping millions in profits and sending this nation surely 
and not slowly into international conflict. 


According to the stories that have poured out of the 


Capital city it seems to be a well established fact that the 
munitions lobby sent this country to war in 1917 to pro- 


vide work for their plants. 


The unfounded allegations of these so-called investigators 
that this country was dragged into the World War by vested 
interests, a munitions lobby and propaganda are insulting 
to the memory of President Woodrow Wilson. 

They neglect to report that the unrestrcted submarine 
warfare initiated by the German high command in a 
nearly-successful effort to blockade and starve Great Britain 
led to the American decision to join the Allied forces. 

And they are not willing to recognize, lest it might de- 
tract from the newspaper lineage devoted to their efforts, 
that the manufacturers of aircraft, and many other articles 
of national defense, are not profiteers rolling in huge sums 
of wealth but often suffer heavy losses in building planes 
necessary for the proper maintenance of the combat units 
of the General Headquarters Air Force. 

For the reference of these ever diligent searchers-after- 
the-truth, whose findings so often are determined before 
their investigation begins, we cite the following facts: 

On October 30 America’s greatest bombing airplane, 
the four-engined Boeing Model 299 was destroyed at 
Dayton, Ohio in a most unfortunate accident. 

The crash took the lives of Maj. P. P. Hill, the Army 


pilot and Leslie Tower, Boeing’s most outstanding test 
pilot. 


Of very slight import compared to the loss of life in- 
volved, but nevertheless pertinent to the subject under 
discussion is this question: 

Who pays the bill? 


The airplane stood on the books at slightly more than 
$600,000. It was insured for about a quarter of a million. 

In an official statement on Nov. 12 the War Department 
stated that there was no structural, engine or propeller 
failure but that the crash was due to locked elevator sur- 
face controls. 


As the airplane was entirely in the hands of Air Corps 
fliers it might be assumed that the Army would be charged 
with its destruction. 

But such is not the case. The manufacturer alone must 
bear the cost of this accident. And on top of this Brig. 
Gen. Augustine W. Robins, chief of the Material Division 
at Dayton, made the statement that the War Department 
would not purchase any of the new Boeing “Flying 
Fortresses,” that this advanced-type airplane has been 
eliminated from the competition for the big government 
order. 

This, I believe, even the Senate investigators will admit, 
is a staggering blow to be dealt to a company which already 
has lost its first pilot. 

This reference is not intended to cast even the slightest 
degree of criticism on the handling of the Boeing ‘Flying 
Fortress” by the Army fliers. Finally, it must be remem- 
bered that the pilot gave his life. No further comment is 
necessary. 

But it is intended to provide food for thought for in- 
experienced investigators and legislators who casually hurl 
charges of “lobbying” and “profiteering” around the halls 
of the Capitol which might lead one to believe that build- 
ing airplanes is just a bed of roses with the sheets woven 
out of $1,000 bills. 


For Safety’s Sake 


HE nightmare of an aerial collision has been disturbing 
the sleep of leading transport operators. Last month 

they came to Washington to carry further the discussions 
initiated by Bureau of Air Commerce officials during April 
in an attempt to remove this hazard. 

It was whispered around that there had been one or two 
narrow escapes out on the airways, and also one close shave 
caused by a confusing system of airport trafic control. 

According to the operators, Army and Navy and a few 


private pilots have been going up and down the airways 
making intentional instrument flights for practice in 
brolzen clouds or in an overcast. 

These fliers who take off knowing they are going to be 
forced to rely on instruments and radio before reaching 
their destinations, comprise a serious menace to regularly 
scheduled transport operations, the air line executives state. 

In answer to these contentions representatives of private 
and charter flying groups appeared at the hearings to 








object to favoritism of au line operations over independent 
operators who, they claim, do the greater part of the 
chartered flying. 


Eugene Vidal and his assistants in the Bureau listened to 
both sides of the question then issued temporary regulations 
to apply until the subject could be explored more 
thoroughly ‘ 


These temporary rules stated that: 


“As a precautionary measure no pilot will make an in- 
tentional instrument flight in broken clouds or solid over- 
cast within twenty-five miles of an airway or within 
twenty-five miles of an air line airport.” 


Ot course regular air line operations were exempted trom 
the rules. 


A few days later these first temporary regulations were 
amended to permit non airline pilots to engage in inten- 
tional instrument flying under certain conditions, 
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The new regulations said that: 


“No pilot shall make an intentional instrument flight 
in broken clouds or solid overcast within twenty-five miles 
of the center line of those legs of radio beams regularly 
used as airways, or within twenty-five miles of an air line 
airport.” 


Instrument flying under a hood for training may be con- 
ducted provided a safety pilot is in the airplane and provided 
that the plane does not enter broken clouds or overcast 
within the above mentioned limits. 


At the same time officials approved an inter-air line 
safety agreement covering operations on the Chicago- 
Cleveland-Newark airway. 


The conferees met here Nov. 12, 13, and 14. There will 
be more meetings in the future when operators will report 
the experience gained under the new rules and will work 
toward the development of a more complete airway and 
airport traffic control system. 


Divorce in Washington 


HE air line operators and the airplane manufacturers 
have come to a parting of the ways. They are going 

to get a divorce. The air transport lines are withdrawing 
from the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, which has 
been the trade organization of virtually the entire industry. 

The reason as stated by Thomas Morgan, president of 
the Chamber is, “to carry out the spirit as well as the 
letter of the new air mail legislation, which provides that 
a clear line of demarcation shall be drawn between manu- 
facturing and operating companies.” 

“It is our purpose,”” Mr. Morgan continues, “that the 
Aeronautical Chamber continue to be the trade association 
for the manufacturers of aircraft, engines, instruments 
and all accessories, these manufacturing plants being the 


heart and soul of American aviation because they form a 
reservoir of equipment for all branches of flying, including 
the national defense.” 


Leighton Rogers continues in charge of the Chamber’s 
headquarters in Washington. Fowler Barker. his chief 
aid, has gone to Chicago to help set up a trade body for 
the operators. 


It is reported that the presidents of the important air 
lines soon will preside at the coronation of a “Czar of air 
transport.” So far, as we go to press, no one has been found 
to handle the job. The boys who are eligible seem to feel 
that maybe there is a Rasputin lurking behind the 
wood pile. 


I.C.C.in Action 


LLEGING unfair practices in the operation of a com- 
peting air transport service, Central Airlines, con- 
tractors for the transportation of air mail between Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh and Detroit, has filed an application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking that Penn- 
sylvania Airlines be restrained from certain procedure, or 
that the line’s service be terminated. 


This interesting dispute offers a test of the new air 
mail act as amended. Both of the companies serve Wash- 
ington, flying parallel lines to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. 


Under section 15 of the new law a contractor for air 
mail may complain to the I. C. C. if service on the line is 
being adversely affected by allegedly unfair practices. 

The theory behind the law is that such alleged unfair 
practices may be increasing the cost of the Government’s 
service and therefore should be prohibited. The I. C. C. 
can “order such practice or competitive service, or both, 
discontinued or restricted.” 

I. C. C. officials have not revealed the nature of the 
dispute but it is understood to revolve around the handling 
of exchange orders and alleged false advertising. 

Pennsylvania Airlines has been in business eight years. 
It flew the mail out of Washington to the time of cancella- 


tion of the contracts by the Government. The company’s 
main offices are in Pittsburgh. 


Central Airlines was established in May of last year. It 
was awarded an air mail contract at the rate of 23.5 cents 
per flying mile when the business was resumed by private 
contractors. This original bid by Central was 4.5 cents 
lower than that of Pennsylvania. 


Since the original award, however, I. C. C. officials 
revised the contracts, giving Central 33 1-3 cents. In the 
face of this readjustment, Pennsylvania has offered again 
to fly the service for its original bid of 28 cents, but has 
been unable to get any business. 

Pennsylvania flies twin-engined Boeings. Central uses 
tri-engined Stinsons. Hearings will be held on the case 
in the near future. 

The best bet on the outcome is that the I. C. C. will 
smooth over the argument which is not serious enough to 
prove a really important test of Section 15. 

Another pending I. C. C. case involves an application 
by TWA to operate an off-line service. In other words, 
Jack Frye’s company would like to fly into San Francisco. 
But this is on the United Air Lines mail run. The hearing 
will be held soon. 


No odds quoted on this race. 
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A New Frontier to Conquer 


S President Roosevelt sent his personal greetings to the 

people of the Pacific coast on the occasion of the open- 

ing of the trans-Pacific air mail service, attention turned 

toward the Atlantic, last barrier in the establishment of 
a world-girdling air service. 


Postmaster General Farley, speaking at the ceremonies 
preceding the take-off of the China Clipper for the Far 
East, said: 


“In the near future it will be advisable to further im- 
prove the air mail services in the United States and Alaska, 
and I am confident that within a year or eighteen months 
we will have a trans-Atlantic service from the United 
States to Europe.” 


It has been widely rumored in the Capital that when 
the Atlantic service begins Pan American Airways will 
fly the route in cooperation with Imperial Airways of 
Great Britain. 


However, it appears that other interests will enter the 
field. C. H. Clendining, chairman of the Irish Trans- 
Atlantic Corporation, came to Washington last month 
to lay before Government officials plans for an ocean ser- 
vice owned and operated equally by British and American 
companies. 


Mr. Clendining is interested in a 2.200 mile route be- 
tween Londonderry, Ireland, and Sidney, Nova Scotia. As 
Clendining talked to officials here and bankers in New 
York, the Canadian Government appointed sub-committees 
to consider various phases of trans-Atlantic service. Off- 
cial representatives from England, Ireland and Newfound- 
land already have arrived in Ottawa for conferences with 
the Canadians. 


Meanwhile here in Washington the Inter-departmental 
Committee on Civil International Aviation met at the 
Department of State under chairmanship of Hon. R. Wal- 
ton Moore, assistant Secretary. 


Juan Trippe, president of Pan American Airways, ap- 
peared before the committee making a statement in regard 
to existing legislation and regulations which are not adapted 
to the present needs of operating companies engaged in 
international airplane traffic. 


Following this meeting the committee designated Eugene 
Vidal, director of Air Commerce, and Stephen Latchford, 
of the Department of State, to make a survey of all 
legislation and regulations, and to make a report to the 
committee in thirty days with “recommendations designed 
to facilitate and expedite the rapid and efficient movement 
of international air trafic into and out of the United 
States.” 

Service across the Atlantic will be established in the 
near future without doubt. But the idea of “international 
cooperation” in the establishment of the service has been 
somewhat exaggerated. For one thing, the law forbids 
granting an air mail contract to a company not wholly 
American owned. 

If one company can fly the 8,000 mile line to the Orient 
then they probably can fly the shorter Atlantic run, once 
landing rights are worked out. 

It is barely possible we will have international coopera- 
tion on a trans-Atlantic service but more probable that 
we will have competing American and British services. 
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Legislating for Safety 


HEN there is only one Congressional committee con- 
ducting an aviation investigation here in Washington 
it is hardly a news story. 


Even when there are two we do not get excited. That 
is about average. But when three committees swing into 
action it is worth a paragraph or two. 


That is the situation now. 


December 18 has been set by Secretary Roper for the 
first meeting of the Presidentially approved conference on 
ways and means of cutting accidents at home on the high- 
way, on the sea and in the air. Sen. William G. McAdoo, 
president of the National Aeronautic Association, will head 
the aviation committee. The members have not been se- 
lected although a 12-page questionaire relating to causes 
and remedies has been sent out. 


And members of the aircraft industry have received a 
questionaire from the committee headed by Senator Cope- 
land asking for suggestions, with a view to the enactment 
of ‘constructive legislation’ to improve safety in air travel. 

Many of the replies so far received stress the necessity 
for thorough inspection and adequate maintenance. 


Chairman Mead of the House Post Office Committee has 
announced that a meeting will be held early in December 
to start drafting legislation to improve the safety of com- 
mercial aviation. 

The objectives of the new Mead safety bill will be to 
limit working hours of pilots, prevent fatigue and to draft 
regulations requiring safety appliances such as flares. radio, 
and “life belts.” 


C-W Coupe Arrives 


HE Curtiss-Wright ‘Aerial Coupe” was delivered in 
Washington Nov. 25 for tests in the Bureau of Air 
Commerce’s private owner program. 


It was flown from St. Louis by William Wells, C-W test 
pilot and engineer, and Eugene Vidal, director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 


One flight in the “aerial coupe” was enough to “sell” the 
writer on the little ship. Far more orthodox in design than 
other airplanes entered in the Bureau’s development pro- 
gram, the C-W plane has remarkable landing character- 
istics and is a pleasure to fly. The “coupe” is sensitive on 
the controls, gets away fast, and has splendid vision. 


Charts 


F YOU have an airplane that flies good and fast you can 

read this. If not, skip it. The Bureau of Air Com- 
merce has put out two new aeronautical charts printed 
on a scale of 1 to 1,000,000 as compared with the 1 to 
500,000 scale of the Bureau’s Sectional Aeronautical charts. 

Printed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce the charts come in two editions, one for 
day flying, the other for the lads who like to prowl around 
after dark. 

The charts are sold by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
prices being 75 cents each for the day map and $1.20 for 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Southwestern AVIATION 


Hello, Southwest! 


Two members of an aviation family take a five thousand mile 
jaunt and discover happy days. 


HE era of the airplane is here to 

stay. You can choose your forms 
ot flight ind either flee from them, or fly in them. At 
first I tried the former course, but there wasn't a chance 
for me in the midst of an airminded family. With outward 
smiles and inward fears I climbed in behind my husband 
for a five thousand mile jaunt through the unfamiliar 
Southwest. It was my husband’s first cross country flight 
over new territory, and it was the longest trip either of 
us has ever made by air It wasa trip full ot surprises that 
we will never forget. But every one of those surprises 
was pleasant. Of course we had our share of funny 
experiences. Not knowing the initials of Mr. Johnson of 
Palacios, Texas, and mispronouncing 
the name of the town, we tried to 
call him long distance. After a pro 
tracted wait, the operator reported 
that Mr. Johnson was in the tub, 
but would hurry. He did. And 
then, after a nightmarish conversa- 
tion, we finally discovered we were 
talking to a very different Mr. John 
son of Columbus, Texas—and would 
we please stop playing practic il jokes 
and exposing him to pneumonia? 

In ill other respects, howe er. the 
trip was a complete success. I have 
gone through the traditional “ten 
lessons” and emerged a new woman. 
I gaze with pity at those who cannot 
combine business with pleasure and 
uccompany their husbands on busi- 
ness trips by plane. It wasn’t long 
before my enthusiasm for air travel 
became whole hearted and deep. 

Together, my husband and I noted 
with satisfaction unmistakable signs 
that aviation is due for an increased 
boom. Regardless of the situation 
in the rest of the country, aviation 
in the Southwest is bound to prosper 
for three reasons. There we found 
the Ideal Time, the Ideal Place, and 
the Ideal Persons. airplane sales. 

HE time is ideal because this is the twentieth century 

when people are accustomed to particular demands. 
They want speed, they want safety, they want comfort, 
they want economy—and they want all these with the 
minimum of effort. The airplane is the answer. We found 
many proofs that the average citizen is beginning to regard 
flying as a logical, economical, imperative means of trans- 
portation. The Southwest is full of new types of fliers— 
business men, professional men, salesmen, whole families. 
Flying is no longer a sport, a thrill, a flash of news. It 
has become a part of every day life. Even the children cry 
tor it. One four-year-old proudly exhibits proof of his 
In Stockton, California. 
Familiar 


hundred hours passenger time. 
Joan Von Berg is as airminded as her parents. 
with all home port ships, she confidently expects a hop in 


By MRS. KENNETH REARWIN 





MR. AND MRS. KENNETH REARWIN 
A five thousand mile trip netted eight in the southwestern states amazed 


visiting planes. If denied, she yells. 
Needless to say, we thought it advis- 
able to take her up! In San Angelo, Texas we met a charm- 
ing youngster whose chief delight is posing on the propeller 
of her father’s plane. She obligingly sat for her picture 
on the front of our ship, the only difficulty being in coax- 
ing her to leave. Perhaps the mothers have something to 
do with the children’s attitude. One woman flies with her 
little girl to a nearby city to shop. She says she feels safe 
from the hazardous highways, and knows she can get home 
in time for dinner. We ourselves can honestly vouch for 
air travel in regard to speed. We felt like Olympians, high 
above a landscape of beauty, covering five hundred miles 
in five hours or less. On landing, we 
had the better part of the day to en- 
joy our new surroundings and to 
work. Equally important, we had 
our untapped energy to expend. In 
coolness, we sped over scorching 
plains; snug and dry, we flew in 
rain; when mountain winds were 
coldest, we were warm. I soon 
found, however, that one of the 
greatest appeals to my miserly soul 
was the amazing economy of it. 
Twenty miles to the gallon, without 
fail! Our car keeps me in a con- 
stant condition of I. O. U. Me for 
the air, where the poor woman has 
her chance for travel! Proud pos- 
sessor of an aeronautical vocabulary, 
I remarked to Ken: "No more ‘ceil- 
ing zero’ for the airplane industry. 
The depression fogs are lifting.” 


VIATION in the Southwest is 

endowed with an _ ideal place. 
With present demand and the natural 
advantages at hand, expansion in the 
field is inevitable. I used to live in 
New York, where one goes “way out 
west” to Chicago. The vast distances 


us both. Nevertheless, we were 

equally amazed at the ease with 
which we went unerringly from place to place. 
My husband confessed that before we _ started, 
he had a mild suspicion that we’d probably wander far 
off our course three or four times. But with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sectional maps and a reasonably accur- 
ate compass, the navigation could be done by an absent- 
minded professor on his first hop. We thought it would 
be a task to keep an accurate course unless we had had sev- 
eral hundred hours of flying to our credit. My husband 
met several people who shared our mistaken idea. They 
complained of private flying because you have to have 
hundreds of hours before you dare to go anywhere. It’s 
an impression that we were charmed to prove false. The 
brisk business activity in cities like Oklahoma City, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, Phoenix, and San Diego neces- 
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sitates frequent and rapid journeys on the part of the 
business man. Weather conditions are excellent the year 
round, if what we experienced was a fair sample. The land 
is naturally adapted for good airports with little expense. 

It is small wonder that in San Antonio, Hangar Six, 
Inc. has more students than two instructors can handle; 
that in Burbank, Huntington and Ross report that they 
scarcely need a hangar, because their ships are out on charter 
trips day and night. Everywhere operators testify to an 
improvement in both student and charter business. If you 
are curious as to the sales of airplanes, let me point with 
false modesty to the fact that we sold eight. And if I 
had not insisted on so many sidetrips for pleasure alone, I’m 
sure the score would be still higher. 

Last but not least, I want to point out that the scenery 
in the Southwest is as varied and imaginitive as reports of 
a $700 airplane. Each state left an individual impression of 
beauty that we shall always remember. In Oklahoma, the 
fields lay like huge pieces of linen spread out with artistry 
to dry. Above Texas, we looked down upon meandering 
streams, snow white cotton fields, and forests of oil der- 
ricks that stood up stiffly like mechanical trees. New 
Mexico we remember as a graphic study in geology, and 
a land of glorious sunset clouds. Abrupt ranges over tinted 
desert made Arizona appear to be a geometrical master- 
piece in light and shadow. California held up to our gaze 
the fruited lands that men have created, the dark dry 
mountains above them, the limitless ocean beyond them. 
No traveller could ask for more than perfect weather, a 
rapid journey, and an ever-changing landscape to divert. 
The flier in the Southwest has all these. 


HATEVER boosting the airplane needs, the people of 
In the 
first place, the type of men and women interested in flying 
iS high. 


the Southwest are ready and eager to give. 


They are creating good will for the industry 
through their own personalities. They are deeply engrossed 
in their work, full of enthusiasm. They are hard workers 
and steady pushers. We saw airport projects, abandoned 
during lean years, being resumed through their efforts. 
We saw good publicity being given through the valuable 
service of ambulance planes. Everywhere, new demand is 
being created eS 
by increased 
student enroll- 
ment. Charter 
service, too, is 
growing, and 
with it will 
come familiar- 
ity with air- 
planes and 
real apprecia- 
tion of them. 
The whole at- 
titude of fliers 
is conducive to 


success. 


Landing at 
sundown many 
an evening, I 
indulged my- 
self in a fire of 
criticism. Too 
many airports 
nestle in a 
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labyrinth of high wires, power lines, and trolley poles. In 
California, removal of dangerous obstructions is soon to 
begin. I know that many a student flier, and seasoned 
pilot as well, will join me in a brief blessing over such 
constructive action. Few towns in the Southwest are too 
small to have an aviation committee, and we heard many 
of them swearing to take arms against these hazardous net- 
works. Everywhere we went, we commented to each other 
on the courtesy as well as the industry of our new acquaint- 
ances. If I were Mr. Prospect on my first cross country trip, 
the hospitable spirit that prevails would win me over as 
quickly as anything else. We “strangers in a strange land” 
were treated as old friends, driven to and from the air- 
ports, given hotel information, shown about the city, pro- 
vided with weather reports—a hundred and one little things 
that filled our travels with pleasant memories. The com- 
petent servicing and attractive appearance at most air- 
ports gave me a feeling of enjoyment and confidence from 
the very first. Even in places like Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
where there is no hangar, the flier is well cared for. There’s 
a former pilot by the name of Lester Stroup who is a one- 
man airport and crew. We came in at dusk, circled over 
town, and landed. In a few moments, Les was on hand 
to take us to town, to get stakes to tie the ship down, to, 
provide a guard for the night, to lead us to the best hotel, 
and to lend us his car to drive to the famous Caverns next 
day. There is a true spirit of aviation in the Southwest, 
and I insist that it will do as much for future expansion 
as good weather conditions, and increased need. 

If you have a wife who is afraid to fly, take her on a 
five thousand mile trip. When she sees the coziness, the 
speed, the economy, and the safety of air travel, she won’t 
want to drive or take the train again. A hop around the 
airport on Sunday afternoon may be all right for some, but 
it was not until I actually went somewhere by plane that 
I realized what it was like. My husband and I are more 
than satisfied with what we saw. After all, when children 
play in ships at the age of two, and clamor for rides at the 
age of four, you can be pretty sure that it’s begun to be 
in the blood of the nation. There’s perfect visibility ahead 
for flying, and a tail wind is hurrying aviation along a 
clearly charted course to increased success. 





Even in remote sections landing fields are common. 
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Beech Low Wing Monoplane 


OUR years ago Walter Beech came to the city of Wichita 

with the announced intention of building high perform- 
ance commercial airplanes. Convinced that the modern 
business executive would buy equipment having cruising 
speeds of 170 to 200 miles per hour and embodying features 
providing unusual comfort and reliability, Beech interested 
the engineering genius of Ted Wells in his ideas and a great 


deal of activity followed. 


Considerable skepticism met their efforts because at that 
time a crursing speed of a little better than 100 miles per 
hour or thereabouts was all that one expected of the av erage 
executive airpl ine and business conditions were particularly 
discouraging for anybody’s airplane company. However, 
it is not necessary to explain what resulted. Today high 
speed 1S demanded of new production planes of the execu- 
tive class and Beech aircraft of diversified models will be 
found flying over the greater part of the world. 


Thus, the innouncement of an entirely new addition to 
the Beech line of aircraft has aroused unusual interest in 
the Southwest, Middle West and over the country as a 
whole. The new ship is a twin-engined monoplane and 
constructed entirely of metal. Though a hasty examina- 
tion of the artistic conception of the new craft is apt to 
mislead one into concluding that the plane is merely an addi- 
tion to the type airplanes familiar on American airlines, 
the fact is that special considerations have been made in 
laying down the design and many departures have been 


made in construction. 


Designed particularly for feeder line and executive trans- 
port service, the new ship has a lower wing loading than 
most airline ships and can be set down with the same ease 
as any of the Beech biplane models. Also of unusual interest 
is the use of a monospar wing of smooth skin construction 
and a general design layout which will permit the ship to 
be sold at an attractive price. 

Construction features include split type flaps located 
inboard of the ailerons as well as the landing gear which 
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Artist's conception of Beech’s new low-wing 
monoplane for executive and feeder line ser- 
vice. The first unit, now in production, has 
been sold to the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 


retracts into the engine nacelles and a retractable tail wheel. 
The flaps and landing gear are operated electrically. The 
fuselage is of semi-monocoque construction and fitted with 
two baggage compartments, one in the nose and the other 
behind the cabin, the latter compartment being acces- 
sible from the cabin while in flight. Up to 400 pounds 
baggage may be carried in addition to the six passengers. 
The ship will be powered with two Jacobs LS engines of 
270 horsepower each or two Wright 760 L2 engines of 320 
horsepower each. Hamilton Standard controllable pitch 
propellers will be fitted. 

The cruising speed of the airplane is estimated to be 186 
miles per hour and the service ceiling with two engines 
20,000 feet. The service ceiling with one engine is 8,500 
feet. As a passenger plane the cruising range will be 400 
miles while the range is stepped up to 1,000 miles when 
fitted as a club plane. 


Vultee Bomber - Attack 





Airplane Development Corporation's newest military creation 
is the 820 h. p. Cyclone powered Bomber-Attack which was re- 
cently test flown at the Glendale field. Developed for export, 
the new low wing monoplane is said to be capable of a cruising 
speed of 220 m. p. h. Mounts for five machine guns and space 
for 1,200 pounds of bombs are provided. Two machine guns are 
mounted in the leading edge of the wing, one on a swivel in the 
rear of the cockpit and two forward. 
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The Waco CPF 


yo IN LIVINGSTON, Chief Test Pilot of the Waco Air- 

craft Company recently made a trip to the Edo factory 
with the new Waco F-6, designated as the CPF, for the 
running of seaplane tests. 

The ship, latest of the three place open F Waco series, 
powered with a Wright R-760-E 250 horsepower engine 
was equipped with standard Edo 45-2880 floats, a new 
model incorporating better streamlining, deeper vee bottoms 
and generally improved design. The result was an excellent 
seaplane with outstanding maneuverability on the water and 
outstanding performance figures. 

High speed was 142.6 m. p. h. at 2100 r. p.m. Cruising 
speed was 127 m. p. h. at 1900 r. p. m. Full load take-offs 
averaged 19 seconds. 

The CPF was granted an A. T. C. by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce at a gross weight of 2880 lbs. 


The Curtiss Scout-Observation 


FOLLOWING the acceptance tests of the first of a con- 

tract made in March, 1935, for 135 new scout-observa- 
tion airplanes (SOC-1) by the Navy Department, delivery 
of the remainder authorized will be made as rapidly as they 
are completed. The entire contract, amounting to $2,- 
752,705 calls for completion by July, 1936. These air- 
planes, designed for service with the battleships and cruisers 
of the Fleet, are being constructed by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Company in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The SOC-1 type airplane is the result of a design com- 
petition held by the Navy Department. In them are in- 
corporated many features which represent marked advances 
in design over airplanes previously manufactured for this 
type of service. 

The cockpits are enclosed by a new type of cabin en- 
closure which affords a greater degree of protection to the 
crew than heretofore attained while at the same time vision, 
sO important in scouting and observation work, is main- 
tained. Protection of pilot and observer by cockpit en- 
closures is now a standard requirement because of the re- 
sulting decrease in fatigue during prolonged flights. 

Internal construction of both fuselage and wings is 
all metal, though external covering of both is fabric. 

Designed primarily as a seaplane for catapulting from 
ships at sea, wheel type landing gear is also provided for use 
during training operations ashore. 


Low Wing 





Takes off in 19 seconds, cruises at 127 m. p. h. with 45-2880 
Edo Floats and brings new highs in performance for seaplanes 
in its weight and power class. 





135 of these high-performance service craft for the Navy by 
July next year. 


The full automatic wing slots make the plane practically 
spin-proof. This adds considerably to the safety of the 
airplane’s crew when flying under adverse weather condi- 
tions, and the steep gliding angle permits landing in the high 
seas with less danger than formerly. 

These new airplanes, which will replace aircraft now 
nearing obsolesence, can well be said to be expressive of the 
Navy’s policy of constant improvement in the usefulness, 
ruggedness and safety of all its aircraft. 


Monocoupe 





The new two-place, low-wing, full cantilever, side by side Monocoupe shown above is the first unit of a new trainer series to be 
offered in open and closed models early next year by the Lambert Aircraft Corporation. Power is furnished by the R-266 five cylinder 
radial Lambert engine. Gross weight of the open trainer is 1,326 pounds. Performance figures and specification data will be published 
next month. 
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See You In Miami 


The All American Air Maneuvers Get Under Way on The 12th 


p*! PARATIONS for accommodating one of the largest 

air armadas ever assemble d in the United States are now 
in full swing in Miami, where army, navy, marine corps, 
coast guard, national guard and the speediest civilian planes, 
totaling about 800, will take part in the eighth annual 
Miami All American Air Maneuvers, December 12th 
to 14th. 

At the Miami Municipal Field, where the spectacular 
flying events will be staged, seating accommodations for 
15,000 in the grandstands and boxes are now being arranged. 
\ camp site tor 'OO army air service men 1s also under 
construction. At the idjoining All-American airport, 
where more than 100 planes are to be housed additional fa 
cilities are being installed. At the army air corps base, 
Chapman Field, service squadrons of the army air corps are 
already erecting a camp site for hundreds of air corps 
troops to be encamped 


there during the big 


Miami, Florida; Steadham Acker, Chief Judge, Manager of 
Municipal Airport, Birmingham, Ala.; Lt. E. C. Nilson, 
Pylon Judge, Director of Aviation, Orlando, Fla.; Richard 
Bentley, Field Judge, Manager of Lakeland Municipal Air- 
port, Lakeland, Fla.; E. Hutchinson, Assistant Field Judge, 
Tampa Municipal Airport, Tampa, Fla.; Major James H. 
Doolittle, Entry Chief, Manager, Aviation Department, 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; Daniel J. Sul- 
livan, Assistant to Entry Chief, Manager, Municipal Air- 
port, St. Petersburg, Fla.; T. H. Kinkade, Chairman, Rules 
Committee, Aviation Engineer, Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jack Story, Announcer, Associate Editor, 
Southwestern Aviation; Karl Voelter, Chairman, Technical 
Committee, Voelter Flying Service, Miami, Fla.; Thomas 
Arthur, Chief, Field Service, State Road Department, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

N addition to the fly- 

ing events on the air 





maneuvers. 

While the Miami All 
American Air Maneu 
vers are scheduled for a 
three day period, the 
General Headquarter s 
Air Force will maneu 
ver over the state of 
Florida during the pe 
riod December 2nd to 
15th, 200 planes of the 
GHQ force being en 
gaged in this mid win 
ter exercise under semi 
tropic conditions, con 
verging upon Miami tor 
the air meet, December 
12th to 14th. 

The racing events in 
which civilian pilots 
will vie for $5,090 in 
cash prizes and many 
valuable trophies prom 
ise to set new speed records for the Miami meet. Addi 
tional cash awards have been posted for each new world 


record set during the meet. 


The races have been sanctioned by the National Aero- 
nautic Association and ill records made will receive ofhcial 


recognition. 


The contest committee in charge of the racing events is 


composed of the most representative figures in American 
aviation. The membership of this important committee 
includes William R. Enyart, representing National Aero- 
nautic Association, Washington, D. C.:; R. G. Irvin, referee, 
vice president Seversky Aircraft Company, New York City; 
Col. John H. Jouett, Chief of Operations, Aviation Techni- 
cal Adviser, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New 
York City; R. J. Walters, Assistant to Chief of Operations, 
Miami, Florida; A. ]. Underwood, Chief Timer, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, Chicago, Ill.; Robert E. Dake, Chief 
Starter, Manager, Aviation Division, Kendall Refining Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pa.; Fred Givens, Assistant to Chief Starter, 





THEY FLY THROUGH THE A!R WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE the countrv. 
Sgt. McDonald, Lt. Hansell, Capt. Chennault, Sgt. Williamson. They give the ; 
crowd their money's worth. 


meet program, there are 
to be reunions of such 
famous aviation organi- 
zations as Quiet Bird- 
men, The Early Birds, a 
meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engi- 
neers, maintenance con- 
ference of the A. C. C., 
National Aviation Edi- 
tors conference and 
many other annual 
gatherings of the flying 
fraternity. 

The crowds at the 
Miami All American 
Air Maneuvers are the 
most colorful of any 
similar assemblages in 
High 
ranking officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard and 
National Guard, military attaches of the embassies in Wash- 
ington, members of congress and famous aces are to be 
Representatives of foreign 
governments are also in attendance. Social leaders of the 


found among those present. 


great cities of the nation, gathered in Miami for winter 
vacations, attend in large numbers and also sponsor some 
of the most brilliant entertainments of the winter social 
season in the great resort center, in honor of the visiting 
dignitaries. 

Thrills for the spectators will be provided in plenty by 
Lieut. Al Williams, famous acrobatic flyer and pioneer in 
the art of inverted flight, also the originator of the “outside 
loop.” “The Three Men on the Flying Trapeze,” crack 
army air corps stunt team, will give daily exhibitions as will 
“The Three Mugs of Beer,” a team of civilian flyers whose 
Clem Sohn, 
world famous for his daring 10,000 foot delayed opening 


aerial clowning provides the comic relief. 


parachute drops, will demonstrate his latest thrill provider 
in the form of a “bat wing” drop. Sohn, with his bat-like 
wings attached to his arms and legs, soars earthward for 
10,000 feet in mighty swoops before opening his chute. 
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News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


Stearman Signs Contract With Argentine 


Adding to past successes in the military branch of airplane 
construction, officials of the Stearman Aircraft Company 
signed a contract on November 22 with the Argentine 
Republic for the construction of ten armed training planes. 
The contract totals $250,000 and the ships must be de- 
Signers on the extensive 
agreement were Lieutenant Commander Juan Sidots for 


livered within seven months. 


the Argentine navy, Guillermo Leloir, of Argentine; A. R. 
Stocker, Latin-America representative of the United Air- 
craft Exports Corporation; and J. Earl Schaeffer, president 
of the Stearman Aircraft Company. Negotiations for the 
purchase of the training planes has been going on for 
several months. 

Work on the order will begin at once and the Stearman 
concern has been undergoing a systematic expansion during 
the past several months in anticipation of South American 
orders. It is expected that additional planes may be pur- 
chased in the near future by Argentine before the present 
contract is completed and additional negotiations with other 
countries on the southern continent will undoubtedly mean a 
steady flow of ships from the Wichita factory. 


The ships will be built to include bomb racks and ma- 
chine gun mountings and will be completely equipped for 
the instruction of recruits for the Argentine naval air 
service. Lieutenant Commander Sidoti, who is a military 
attache at the Argentine embassy at Washington, has been 
in Wichita several days inspecting the plant as well as the 
design of the airplanes and assisting in the negotiations for 
the contract. It is possible that he may be stationed here 


during the construction of the ships. 


Aircraft for Cutters 


An interesting new dev elopment in the employment of 
aircraft by the Coast Guard was announced last month 
when it was stated that seven new 328 foot cruising cut- 
ters have been designed to carry planes. 

Larger and faster than any vessels of similar type now in 
Coast Guard service the new cutters have a standard dis- 
placement of 2,000 tons and a speed of 20 knots. They will 
cost $2,350,000 each. Operations of the planes will give 
the cutters greater range in carrying on rescue work. 


Gulf Air Service Established 


Effective on November 15th, the flying school ...4 Tay- 
lor Cub Sales division of the Larry Fisher Aviation Service, 
Beaumont, Texas, was changed to the Gulf Air Service. The 
airline ticket sales department retains the old firm name, 
according to announcement of Andy Gibson, operations 
manager. 

There have been no changes in the offices or personnel of 
the Beaumont aviation organization and the joint offices 
will continue to be located in the lobby of the LaSalle 
hotel. The re-named Gulf Air Service is distributor for 
the Taylor Cub light plane and has announced the appoint- 
ment of Hangar Six, Inc., San Antonio, as subdistributors. 
Hangar Six was previously a dealer for the local concern; 
the San Antonio sales division is headed by P. H. Hebert. 


A Taylor Cub was sold in Corpus Christi last month by 
Hangar Six, making the sixth Cub sale in the Beaumont 
distributor’s territory since last April. Officers are Larry 
J. Fisher, sales manager and Andy Gibson, chief pilot and 
operations manager. The base of the Gulf Air Service is at 
the Beaumont municipal airport, while Hangar Six, Inc., 
bases at Winburn Field, San Antonio. 


Earhart Trophy Awarded 


Mrs. Melba Beard of New York City has been credited 
with winning the Amelia Earhart Trophy Race, a feature 
of the National Air Races, according to an announcement 
by officials of the National Aeronautic Association. 

First prize money, however, was awarded to Mrs. Edith 
J. Bernson of Boston. She received $562.50 and Mrs. Beard 
$312.50. The compromise was worked out following an 
error by timing officials. 


Lapham Aids Texas Activities 


Interest in aviation is increasing to such an extent in 
South Texas that hundreds of inquiries regarding airport 
improvement, air markers and flying instruction are being 
received by Hangar Six, Inc., of which Col. Jack Lapham 
is preident, and Leland Long chief pilot. These inquiries 
evidence an interest in generally improving flying con- 
ditions and emphasize the need of advice on the subject. 


As a result, routes have been marked out and flights are 
being made regularly by Milton Hebert, public relations 
man for Hangar Six. Landings are made at all places from 
which inquiries have been received, and every possible aid 
given without obligation. 


The territory embraced in the program extends as far 
north as San Angelo and Cameron, east to Smithville and 
Victoria, south to the Rio Grande and to Del Rio on the 
west. Visits have already been made to Austin, George- 
town, Burnet, Llano, San Marcos, Fredericksburg, Com- 
fort, Beeville, Sinton, Freer, Corpus Christi, Raymonds- 
ville, Harlingen, Brownsville, Mission, Cotulla and Laredo. 
Clubs have been formed at Georgetown and Corpus Christi, 
where planes have been purchased for instruction. 


Consistent efforts are being made to interest all towns 
in air-marking, and to have aviation gasoline available at 
convenient points. Aviation gasoline is now on sale at 


Georgetown, Fredericksburg, Beeville and Raymondsville. 


Fairchild Production Gains 


Eighty-three Fairchild airplanes in the 1000-5000 pound 
classification were registered by the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce during the period January 1 to October 18, this year, 
compared to only 54 in the same period of 1934. 

This represents a gain of 54 per cent over registrations of 
Fairchild aircraft in 1934. The majority of these are the 
Fairchild 24, three-place, high wing cabin monoplane, 
powered either with the 145 horsepower Warner Super 
Scarab radial engine or the 145 horsepower Fairchild 
Ranger engine. The latter has six in-line, inverted cylinders 
which are air cooled. 
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Beall Returns From Far East 


Both commercial and military aviation in China are mak- 
ing steady advances, according to Wellwood E. Beall, far 
eastern manager of the Boeing Aircraft Company, who has 
returned to Seattle after more than a year in the Orient. 
Outstanding in the military line, said Mr. Beall, is the 
new National Government flying school, organized under 
the direction of Col. John H. Jouett at Hangchow, and a 
super-aridrome at Nanchang which compares favorably 
with any military air base in the world. Commercial avia- 
tion highlights include the extensive use of American 
multi-motored transport planes, the establishment of radio 
and weather stations on commercial routes and the increas- 
ing speed and frequency of schedules on China’s air lines. 

Mr. Beall reported that the Boeing 247-D transport being 
used by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang has flown extensively 
over north and central China, carrying the Young Marshal 
and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek on inspection trips and 
on flood relief expeditions. In several instances, food has 
been dropped from the plane to isolated groups of natives. 


American Order Totals $4,500,000 


An order for a fleet of the largest transport planes ever 
operated on a domestic air line climaxes a $4,500,000 re- 
equipment program instituted by the company over a 
period of two years, C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, announced last month. 

The new order has been placed with the Douglas Air- 
craft Company and calls for delivery of ten entirely 
new type Douglas DST transport planes (Southwestern 
Aviation for November) to American Airlines. The total 
expenditure involved will exceed $1,700,000 he estimated, 
including spare engines and parts. 

American Airlines’ complete re-equipment program was 
launched approximately 18 months ago with the delivery 
to the company of the only fleet of air sleepers in the world. 
Since that time 29 other planes have been added to the com- 
pany’s fleet at a total cost of more than 2,300,000, includ- 
ing extra engines and radios. Included were fleets of Vultees, 
world’s fastest air transport planes, and Douglas DC-2’s— 
predecessors of the new DST. 

Orders for new equipment scheduled for delivery to 
American Airlines within the next six months exceed 
$2,260,000 and include, in addition to the fleet of Douglas 
sleeper transports, fifteen new Stinson Model “A” tri- 
motored transports for service between intermediate cities 
on the company’s nationwide system, as well as spare en- 
gines, propellers and radio equipment. 

The first of the new Douglas fleet is scheduled for its 
initial test flights in December and the airplanes will be 
in operation on the company’s major routes early next 


spring. 


Hibbard Honored by Germans 


One of the only two American aeronautical engineers to 
be so honored by the German government this year, Hall L. 
Hibbard, vice-president and chief engineer of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, has just returned from Berlin, where 
he was the guest of the Deutsche Versuchsanstalt Fur 
Luftfahrt. The D. V. L. is the German government’s ofh- 
cial aeronautical research organization. 

At a world congress of aeronautical engineers in Berlin, 
Hibbard read a technical paper on “Development and 
Trends in High Speed Aircraft.” He later made a tour 
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of all the German aircraft factories as guest of the Gov- 
ernment. 


As engineer in charge of design and development of the 
Lockheed Electra, Hibbard last year gained world-wide 
recognition as an aeronautical engineer. Thirty-two years 
of age, he is a graduate of M. I. T. 


Stoddard Elected United Director 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, Mr. Harry G. Stoddard, 
President of Wyman-Gordon Company, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, was elected to the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Stoddard has long been associated with the manufacturing 
industry of New England. He became general manager 
of the Worcester District of the American Steel & Wire 
Company in Worcester in 1902. Later in 1904 he moved to 
Trenton, New Jersey, as president of the Trenton Iron Com- 
pany, but returned to Worcester in 1911 to become Vice 
President of Wyman-Gordon Company. He was elevated 
to the presidency in 1931. 


Mobile Receives Allotment 


A $102,000 WPA appropriation for improvements at 
Bates Field has been approved by Comptroller-General John 
R. McCarl, according to advices received November 7 from 
Washington. 

Commissioner Cecil F. Bates said the funds would be used 
in construction of three concrete runways and “apron” in 
front of the airport administration building. Two of the 
runways will be 2,000 feet in length and the third 1,800 feet. 
Each will be 150 feet wide. 

Major Ted Haight of the Department of Commerce and 
Al Key, airport supervisor of the Southern district, were 
here recently to confer with the City Commissioners and 
airport officials relative to the project. 


“Flying For 1936” Released 


The third edition of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce junior aircraft annual published under its new title, 


“Flying for 1936”, will be released December 9. With some 
40,000 words of descriptive text, 190 halftones illustrations 
and 69 three-view drawings, the new volume far surpasses 
its famous predecessor editions. Howard Mingos is the 
editor. @it 
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Joyce Joins Great Lakes 


Temple N. Joyce, prominent aircraft designer, has re- 
signed from the presidency of the Bellanca Aircraft Corpo- 
ration and has become an executive of the Great Lakes 
Aircraft Corporation, according to a recent announcement. 


Former associate in the Berlinger-Joyce organization, 
Joyce has long been identified with outstanding aircraft 
manufacturing organizations. 


Lees Joins Scintilla 


Mr. Walter E. Lees, formerly test pilot and aeronautical 
service engineer for Packard Motor Car Company, has 
joined the staff of Scintilla Magneto Co., Inc. He will 
specialize in the sale of aircraft spark plugs and radio shield 
harness. 
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News From the Schools 


Spartan 


Both barracks at Spartan are very nearly full, for the 
first time since 1929, and all departments in the school are 
running at capacity. The enrollment boasts four foreign 
students: a Chinese, a Canadian, an Englishman taking ad- 
vanced flight instruction, and a Venezuelan, sent by his 
country’s Government, after prevoius experience in the 
Army. Two new Assistant Instructors have been added 
to help in the large shop classes. 

The entire school recently made a mass cross-country 
flight to Gainesville, Texas, where they were entertained 
over night at a dinner and dance. Ten planes made up the 
formation, and all completed the trip without mishap 

Spartan makes an annual trip to Paris, Texas, to celebrate 
Armistice Day, but this year was forced to cancel the trip 
due to bad weather on Saturday, November 9th. A trip to 
Oklahoma City was quickly arranged for Sunday, but also 
had to be canceled when an unexpected storm blew in 
rapidly. The students had a lesson in radio and meteorology 
they will not soon forget, when the school’s up-to-date 
radio equipment reported almost zero-zero conditions at 
Oklahoma City, though it was clear and unlimited at the 
take-off point. Other cross-country flights are planned 
before real winter sets in, as Spartan has always been a 
firm believer in the unusual value of cross-country train- 
ing, with its practical application of the lessons in meteor- 
ology, navigation, and radio, learned in the classroom. 


Parks 


Parks Air College asked newly enrolled students how 
long they had considered aviation as a profession and voca- 
tion before entering school, and 55.6 per cent of the 
students turned in the reply they had been considering 
Ten per cent said they 
per cent 


aviation for four years or longer. 
had been considering aviation 10 years, and 5.7 
of the — said they had considered it less than a year. 

Housed in a masonry and steel structure, a completely 
equipped engine testing stand for the use of the engine 
maintenance and overhaul department has been a 

Chief Pilot George J. Gruen is nearing the record ¢ 
10,000 hours of solo flight instruction with a 100 per cent 
safety record. 


Curtiss-Wright 


A special course in military design has been added to the 
curriculum of the engineering school of the Curtiss-Wright 
Technical Institute of Aeronautics. The new course, which 
is given on Tuesday and Thursday nights, is given by David 
Moseley, engineer in the Design and Experimental Depart- 
ment of the Douglas Aircraft Company. Only advanced 
students are eligible to enroll in the course which con- 
sists of 100 hours of instruction and requires six months to 
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complete. Each period of instruction consumes two hours, 
lectures being given on Tuesday nights and problems on 
Thursday nights. Most of the problems require about four 
hours outside work. The course includes instruction in all- 
metal monocoque fuselage and wing construction as well as 
in all other modern metal construction design and is limited 
to construction dealing with military craft. The course 
will be repeated twice a year. 


The engineering school will soon have its own text on 
Practical Airplane Design. Although several engineering 
text books have been used by the institute in the past and 
will be used in the future, the lack of published material 
on certain phases of practical engineering has made it neces- 
sary to devote considerable time to lecture. These lectures 
are now being compiled into a special text book and the 


time that was formerly devoted to lecture will be utilized 


for giving problems and quizzes. 
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Independent Oil 


(Continued from Page 8) 


AN». talking about good pilots and modern equipment, 

a San Antonio oil man recently enlarged his flying 
activities by purchasing an airplane that brought out 
a revolutionary change in private transport equipment. 
He is R. W. Norton, who also maintains offices and a 
home in Shreveport and who has figured in the develop- 
ment of the Rodessa field. 

His purchase of a de luxe Lockheed Electra was an- 
nounced recently. The mention of “de luxe” and “Electra” 
does not furnish an adequate description of Mr. Norton’s 
new plane. Here's a close-up word picture: 

It is one of the first all-metal planes to be finished in 
other than the natural aluminum color; it’s painted an 
opalescent green. The passenger cabin, finished through- 
out in green leather, is equipped with four adjustable seats, 
couch and table, card table, lavatory, electric stove, electric 
refrigerator, buffet, electric pans and two-way radio com- 
munication. In the pilot’s cabin are the latest blind flying 
instruments, radio equipment and telegraph key for code 
communication in toreign countries. Foreign countries? 
Yes. Mr. and Mrs. Norton plan long-distance flights 
through South America and Europe with their pilot, Curry 
Sanders, a veteran transport pilot and typical of the kind 
termed “reliable pilots’’ mentioned above. 

Mr. Norton, in addition to bringing about a departure 
from custom in having his plane painted green, went a 
little farther in his quest for modernity and safety in flying. 

One of the first commercial models of the Fairchild- 
Kruesi radio compass has been installed in his Electra. The 
compass bearing indicator is just to the right of the Ww heel 
on the instrument board. On the root of the cockpit is 
mounted the rotator, and the loop is mounted outside the 
cabin. Behind the rotator is the remote control tuning 
panel—the first installation of the control panel in this 
position. The receiver unit of the compass 1S stow ed away 
in the forward part of the cabin. 

Glancing over that equipment, one would naturally think 
the owner an ocean-flyer, an airline official in his private 
transport or a trail-blazer. He cares not for ocean flying, 
however, nor does he have any connection with an airline. 
He is a trail-blazer, one of the first oil men to go in for 
the best equipment offered in commercial aviation—for 
private flying. 

Therein lies the key to the future of private flying in 
the Southwest, observers think. At last this section of 
the nation, boasting ideal flying conditions and weather, 
unlimited natural resources and agricultural wealth, has 
found the right leader to forge its flying industry to the 
front. The ranks of these are filling, others will follow. 
We know of farmers and big-land-owners taking to flying, 
but this article is dedicated to the independent oil operators. 
Somewhere there’s a new oil field in the making, men and 


machinery boring into the good earth in quest of the 
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treasures Mother Nature placed there centuries ago. Some- 
where there are mechanically-perfect airplanes, roaring be- 
tween oil fields and offices to make quick connection for 
men, forced by the inadequacy of surface travel to take 
to the air in order to develop the Southwest’s resources, to 
prove beyond doubt that the airplane is here to stay as a 
business vehicle. 

These true empire-builders of the 20th century, drilling 
through miles of rock and sand, sometimes almost impene- 
trable, to the very bottom of the earth have turned their 
eyes toward a limitless sky. The determination that took 
them down to success is taking them soaring on a move- 
ment that will lead to success also. 

The independent oil operators of the Southwest are 
opening the way, reaping the benefits of safe, modern 
flying. 

Others will follow after being convinced by their pre- 
decessors. Those who hesitate will soon be in the air, also, 
because necessity, invention’s mother, will furnish the 
reason. 

You figure the outcome. 


«» 


From Washington 


(Continued from Page 15) 





the day and night charts. Quantity purchasers can get 
a better rate. But the report that Fred Neely and Gene 
Vidal will autograph your edition, for $10 an autograph, 
remains unconfirmed. 
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Department of Commerce officials have issued a pilot’s 
license renewal to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. Maj. W. M. 
Crandall of the Army Medical Corps conducted the physical 
exam and Sanford Willits of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
renewed the permit. It should be reassuring to young 
fliers plagued with regular exams to remember that even 
Lindbergh has to check in with the doctor and the Com- 
merce inspector before he can take-off. 


. 
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Francis H. MacDuff, flying cadet of the 88th Observation 
of the Air Corps will get a Distinguished Flying Cross. 

War Department officials have revealed that the high 
award will go to the young flier for “heroism displayed 
while piloting an airplane from March Field, California, 
en route to Brooks Field, Texas, June 22, 1935.” 

When his plane caught fire MacDuff maneuvered it so 
that his passengers could jump. When he finally left the 
burning ship it was so low he struck the ground in the first 
opening swing of the parachute, but was not injured. 

The Navy Department’s gasoline tank has been getting 
low. Last month officials bought 5,051,500 gallons of 
aviation gasoline for use on the west coast. The price 
was $440,069. Four companies will supply the fuel, 
enough to keep the fleet’s airplanes in flight for a few 
months. 


Everything for the Airplane 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Beaumont, Texas 


Frank Hawks paid the Beaumont airport a brief visit on 
behalf of the Will Rogers memorial. He was met by a 
delegation of civic officials. He stated that one of the 
“living memorials” would probably be some sort of aero- 
nautical school or foundation for aeronautical sciences. This 
project is one which “Bill” would heartily approve, for he 
was always aviation’s champion. 


Several airport construction advisors have been called 
in and conferences held in connection with airport improve- 
ments. Frank Bertschler, park superintendent in charge 
of the airport, is striving to get the city’s oil lease money, 
with the addition of a PWA loan, expended on new runways 
for the field, which are sadly needed in wet weather. 

Inspector Clark granted amateur 


to Frank Bible of Newton, which was forced down east of 
Benedict, Kansas. 

Ivan Spong’s C-2 Aeronca and Less Carden’s Barling 
NB-8 are resting peacefully in the barns for winter. 

O. E. Dickerhoof flew his J-5 Stinson to Wichita on 
November 27th for relicense. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


Lee Ferguson, local furniture man, has traded his OX 
Robin to Merle Smith of Colony, Kansas for the latter’s 
Warner Cessna. 

Lieut. Easley, stationed at Barksdale Field, Shreveport, 
La., and flying a Boeing P-26-A, stopped for a short visit 
with airport manager Berentz recently, en route to Kansas 
City. 

The Inman Brothers Flying Circus has 





licenses to Lester Hankamer and Charles 
LaRocca and a private to Jimmie Cruik- 
shank. Cruikshank took the test in his 
Porterfield and drove his car to New 
Orleans, whence he had been transferred. 
Ody Turner ferried the Porterfield to the 
Crescent City for him. 

E. A. Fain soloed the Fairchild 22 of 
the Fairchild Flying Service, of which 
W.N. Vickers, Jr., is instructor. Student 
business holds up well at the municipal 
field and there has been an unusual 








returned to Coffeyville for winter head- 
quartering and to put their 6-place Stin- 
son and Ford Tri-motor in first class con- 
dition for the coming barnstorming 
season. 

A northbound Braniff Airways Lock- 
heed Electra was held here overnight re- 
cently because of bad weather. This was 
the first Electra ever here, and drew much 
favorable comment. Another Braniff 
Lockheed, a Vega, came in for a landing 
a few days previous, also during a spell 








amount of passenger hops on Sundays the 
past month; heretofore, passenger business has been prac- 
tically non-existent. 

The Boy Scouts, in cooperation with the Beaumont Min- 
iature Airways, Neal Phelan, Jr., president, had a splendid 
aviation exhibit at the South Texas State Fair here. 

Two signs, calling attention of passing motorists to the 
airport, have been erected along the highway by the Wing 
Over club. The committee consisted of Bob Thomas, Bob 
McCurdy and Max Leon. For the airman, the marker on 
Hotel Beaumont was repainted and it, together with the 
huge marker on the Terminal building (next to the court- 
house) offers guidance to visiting pilots. 

Luther Caruther’s Robin has been sold and is now in 
Houston. Caruthers is dusting for the Delta Air Corpora- 
tion and is basing at Monroe, La. 

With Andy Gibson, chief pilot for the Gulf Air Service, 
winning every spot landing contest to date, the enthusiasm 
for this sport has cooled somewhat and we haven’t heard 
much about contests lately. 


Chanute, Kansas 


Jack Jaynes, airline inspector, dropped in for a visit last 
month for the purpose of inspecting the airport for Braniff 
Airways. He pronounced the fleld o. k. Mr. Jaynes was 
flying a Department of Commerce Curtiss-Wright Sedan. 

Merle K. Smith of Colony, Kansas, who traded his OX-5 
Travel Air for a Warner Cessna in search of more horse- 
power, recently traded his Cessna to Lee Ferguson of Cof- 
feyville for an OX-5 Robin; from now on his name around 
the airport is “OX Smith.” 

O. E. Dickerhoof, manager of the Chanute airport, was 
recently called out to start a Kinner Travel Air, belonging 


of bad weather, and after touching his 
wheels to the runway, the pilot gave her the gun and took 
off. Evidently the pilot had received instructions by 
radio to proceed on about the time he was landing. 


Earl Boyer, local air enthusiast, has purchased a plane— 
and what a plane The ship is an OX American Eagle, bear- 
ing serial number 50. It is to receive a considerable amount 
of repair work before Earl learns to fly her. 


Department of Commerce Inspector Douglas relicensed 
the Inman Brothers Stinson, renewed Ray Jones transport 
license, and renewed Mr. Van Steinberg’s mechanics license. 
Va Steinberg is a teacher in the local high school, while 
Jones is a pilot for the Inman circus. 


Another ship forced to land on the local airport due to 
recent soupy weather was the Lockheed Vega belonging 
to Phillips Petroleum Co., of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, bound 
for Kansas City. Three of the passengers continued their 
trip by train, while the remainder of the party returned 
to Bartlesville in the Lockheed. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Almost a score of privately owned airplanes swooped 
down on Meacham Field upon occasion of the gridiron 
battle between T. C. U. and S. M. U. during the Thanks- 
giving week-end, putting in the shade previous week-ends 
when interest was high in Southwestern Conference foot- 
ball. Among the ships to come here for the Rice-T. C. U. 
affray were George Ingersol in a new Waco from Houston 
with three passengers, J. Ray McDermott in his Fairchild 
with three passengers, and Mr. Crabtree from Tyler in his 
Waco, bearing two passengers. We discovered that many 








football fans are airpl une owners. The airlines likewise did 
a land ofhce business 

John Young, who has been a resident of Hawaii for the 
past year, is back in the States and was a recent visitor, 
representing W right Aeronautical (¢ orporation. 

Jimmy Mar, Chinese American who took his training on 
Meacham Field, has arrived in ¢ hina after a three weeks 
voyage, according to a recent letter. Jimmy will take a 
job in December with the Chinese National Airline. Hiram 
Broiles and Charles Sharp, also local products, have been 
with the same concern for approximately three years. 

Tom Ellis arrived home from Cincinnati with another 
new Aeronca for the Ritchey Flying Service. With the 
exception ot tour days lay over in Louisville because ot 
zero-zero weather, the trip was made without a hitch. 

Emily Frazier, Dewey Dodson, Louin Berry, all private 
pilots, Tom Neyland and Reba Gunn, amateurs, and D. B. 
Trammell and Neg Lee, all gave the new Aeronca a whirl 


and passed favorable judgment. 


Houston, Texas 


Houston has been very busy with the making of pilots— 
Leon Kattache received his transport license—and the con- 
struction of a new hangar at the Municipal Airport, a por- 
tion of which is intended to be used for airplane and engine 


service by the Texas Fairchild Sales Corporation. 


Among the many transient ships to arrive this month 
was a Navy pursuit flown by Lieutenant Commander 
Frank Hawks, flying in behalf of the Will Rogers Memorial 
Fund, and the new 5-place Jacobs powered Fairchild “45” 
which was on a sales and demonstration tour—being flown 
by the factory sales manager, Mr. H. Eichhammer. The 
ship, however, stopped the tour at its first major destination 
—being purchased by the Superior Oil Company for the 
personal transportation of their ofhcials pending delivery 
of a new Wright powered “45.” This ship promises to be 
the most completely equipped private transport in its 
W eight class. 

All the boys at the Houston airport and some of the girls 
(students) greatly missed J. D. Reed during the past ten 
days. He has been recuperating from a tonsillectomy in 


which he almost spun in 


Joplin, Missouri 
Frank Wallower, Jr., purchased Clyde Thomas’ Waco A 


and is putting on the hours when weather permits. 


>) 


Upw ird otf 325 men are working on the installation of 
4 runways on the Joplin port. They will average 3600 
feet in length each and will be 100 feet wide. Alongside 
of each will be drain tile and they will have a three-inch 
layer of chat rolled down. Money has been appropriated 
for a $19,000 administration building and hangar 100 
feet square. 

C. K. Kost dropped a valve from his Aeronca while over 
Joplin last week and luckily had enough altitude to get out 
of town and within a mile of the airport before setting 


down in a field of weeds and tall grass. The motor was 


STANAVO 
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temporarily repaired there and flown to the port. 


“Red” Pond is all cocked and primed to take his A&E 


mechanics license as soon as the inspector shows up. 


Frank Wallower, Jr., has gone in for one-way cross- 
country flying in a big way. After flying his Waco to St. 
Louis recently, 215 miles in 2 hours and 10 minutes and 
then waited three days for the fog to clear so he could 
come home and at least gave it up and hopped a passenger 
train in disgust. 


Harold Jones is looking for some brakes for his OX 
Waco. He figures that with brakes he won’t be so apt 
to groundloop again while taxiing and chew up a few yards 
of fence and lose another prop. 


Merrill Carpenter is dismantling his Carpenter special 
biplane and taking it into Joplin for the winter to wait 
until the field is completed. 


Kilgore, Texas 


Phil Ray has brought his Kinner Eagle back to Elder’s 
| ield. 


Taylor Brothers Flying Service staged an Air Show 
Nov. 10th and 11th. In addition to the air show a motor- 
cycle field meet and races were held. A large crowd was 
present with exception of the evening of the eleventh, 
when rain interfered. 

Douglas J. Ruthven and Buehl C. Ruthven have moved 
their Waco from Longview to Elder’s Field for storage. 

Roy R. Taylor and wife flew to Lampasas in their Chal- 
lenger Robin one weekend recently on a barnstorming trip. 

Visitors for the past month include Doc Booth, Dallas, 
flying a new Stinson; Mac Mathewson, Henderson, in a J-5 
Waco; J. Roy McDermox and pilot Dewey Stewart, flying 
a Fairchild; and Capt. Boyle in a J-5 Travel Air. 

Students receiving their licenses this month are: James 
Culver, Jack Berry, Isum Chisum, Russell Chisum and 
Ralph Graves. 

Dr. Beard and Jesse Lane of Oklahoma City have pur- 
chased the Curtiss Wright Junior. 

Fudge Taylor says hereafter he hopes his Challenger Robin 
waits till it gets from over the river before it decides to 
run out of gasoline. 


Miami, Florida 


Authorization for the mobilization of the entire United 
States National Guard air force in Miami during the Miami 
All American Air Maneuvers, December 12th to 14th, has 
been issued by Major General George E. Leach, Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

As a result of the general order issued from Washington 
headquarters, to the commanders of national guard aviation 
units in 19 states, 100 or more planes from this branch 
will assemble in Maimi for the maneuvers. 

Arrangements for parking the entire National Guard 
plane concentration at the All American airport, adjoining 
the Municipal Field, on the East, are now being made. 

Air Maneuvers headquarters are to be opened at the 
earliest date in the history of the event, when the local 
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transportation, registration, information, distinguished 
guests and other key committees open offices at the Colum- 
bus Hotel on December 6th. 

At the Miami Colonial Hotel, headquarters for the Gen- 
eral Headquarters Air Force are to be established. Two hun- 
dred G. H. Q. planes are expected. Colonel Hugh J. 
Knerr, Chief of Staff of the organization and other rank- 
ing ofhcers are expected there on Monday, December 2nd. 

Members of the Military and Naval Affairs Committees 
of the Congress are expected to assemble in Miami pre- 
vious to the opening of the air maneuvers and will be es- 
tablished at the Everglades hotel. 

It was also announced by Andrew H. Heermance, city 
aviation director, that arrangements had been completed 
for daily exhibitions at the air meet by Maj. Al Williams in 
his Curtiss Hawk. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Major Jimmy Doolittle arrived in San Antonio on No- 
vember 25 in his Cyclone-powered Loockheed on an unof- 
ficial visit. He made several trips into the hill-country 
with San Antonio friends on deer hunts. 

Eddie Johnson of the Corpus Christi airport purchased 
a Taylor Cub from Hangar Six, Inc., to be used in in- 
structing his rapidly increasing group of students. Milton 
Hebert of Hangar Six ferried the ship down from San 
Antonio. 

United Aero Corporation reports the sale of an Aeronca 
to the Galveston Flying Service, and a new Aeronca was 
ferried to San Antonio from the factory by Marlin Fisher. 

Colonel and Mrs. Jack Lapham returned from a trip to 
California on the 16th. The trip was made in Colonel 
Lapham’s Waco. 

Hangar Six, Inc., received a new Taylor Cub from the 
factory on the 23rd. The ship was delivered by trailer, 
and this system of shipping seems to have definite advan- 
tages over ferrying. 

Bill Chumney bought a new Rearwin Sportster through 
Hangar Six, Inc., and took delivery at the Rearwin factory. 
Instructor Robnett of Hangar Six made the trip with him. 

Louise Thaden of the Bureau of Air Commerce spent 
several days in San Antonio and surrounding territory in 
the interests of the Bureau’s air-marking program. The 
Bureau’s efforts are deeply appreciated by local flyers, as 
markers are badly needed in view of the number of private 
flyers operating in this section. 

Dick Hair has completely reconditioned his Fleet and 
can point with pride to one of the most attractive little 
ships on the airport as a result. 

Aviation gasoline can be obtained at Fredericksburg from 
the Ideal Service Station; and in Georgetown at the Texaco 
Service Station. We hope to be able to report that aviation 
gasoline is available in all county seats in the near future. 

Transients at Winburn Field recently included Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. DaCamara of Laredo in their Stinson; Carl 
Schlaet of Tampico in his Waco; Louise Thaden of Wash- 
ington in a monocoupe; Herbert Gray of Georgetown in a 
Taylor Cub; and Harry Hammil of Austin in a Stinson 
tri-motor. 


Sarasota, Florida 


Sarasota will be an aeronautically active city this winter 
season, according to indications at the present time. An- 
nouncement of a change in the management of the airport, 
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improvement of runways and hangars, and the installation 
of mechanical as well as gas and oil service for local and 
visiting airmen, was made last month. 


The purchase of the hangar by Ben Handler, local sports- 
man-pilot, was made known also. Mr. Handler 
plans improvements and a general reconditioning of the 
hangar and shop. A field office will be erected near the 
hangar. The field office plans call for the installation of 
rest rooms, office and telephone service. 


One of the most important innovations will be the 
shop which will be under the personal direction of Nelson 
Jones, of this city. Mr. Jones holds both engine and air- 
plane mechanics’ licenses and is well equipped to service 
all types of planes. Service will be available at all times 
during daylight hours. 


Both runways and the apron in front of the hangar 
are to be put in first class condition through the cooperation 
of city and county officials. After discing, the runways are 
harrowed and then rolled. They are marked for day time 
landings only. The East-West runway is approximately 
2,200 feet long, and the north-south runway about 1,800 
feet. The Department of Commerce rating for Sarasota 
airport is C-4-X. 


Several privately owned planes will be kept at this airport 
this season. At present it is known that Ben Handler, 
George D. Sidway and David B. Lindsay will keep their 
ships here. There is a possibility that Guy Ham, Jr., for- 
merly of Sarasota, but more recently of Falmouth, Mass., 
may come to Sarasota soon with a Waco cabin plane. 
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Selma, Alabama 


The Selma Glider Club has managed to keep active dur- 
ing recent months, as the accompanying photographs will 
bear out. The Club owns a Franklin P. S. 2 Glider which is 
kept flying during good weather at the gliding site near 
Selma. 

According to a letter from Number One gliding en- 
thusiast Walter Craig: “None of the photographs were 
faked in any way. They were all made in our Franklin 
Glider by means of a camera tied to the wing and snapped 
with a string that ran from the shutter, along the leading 
edge and down into the cockpit. You will note we prefer 
flying with the cowl off. This is for better visibility.” 

Having no hangar, the glider is dismantled and put on a 
specially built trailer after ev ery flight, towed to town, and 
hangared in an ordinary one-car garage. The trailer is also 
used when transporting the glider on long trips for gliding 


meets and tests over new sites. 
Harry and Curtis Griffith, Stephen Ball and Walter H. 
Craig are shown in the accompanying photographs. 





Southwestern AVIATION 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Air travel in and out of the Lambert-St. Louis Airport 
in September shows a gain of more than 100 per cent. 
Passenger arrivals for this month in 1935 total 925, as 
against 403 in the same month of 1934; departures were 
928, as compared to 477. The passenger figures were fur- 
nished to the terminal administration office of which Milton 
D. Girton is manager by the three air line companies using 
the airport’s facilities. 

Work has started on the construction of a “blind” land- 
ing system at Lambert-St. Louis Field. The Bureau of Air 
Commerce has approved two new projects for Lambert 
Field. One is the construction of roadways, culvert and 
parking area at a cost of $8,651.42. The other is for a 
25,000-gallon underground gasoline tank for the 35th 
Division Aviation, Missouri National Guard, at a cost of 
$5,770.75. They now wait for WPA approval before an 
allotment can be made. 

J. T. Verlin has succeeded Ben Lichty as president of the 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport Association.. Mr. Lichty has 
severed his aviation interests with the St. Louis Flying Ser- 
vice and is now connected with the Ford Motor Co. of St. 
Louis. The by-laws were amended to provide for the 
secretary-treasurer, A. W. (Archie) League, to preside in 
the absence of the president. 

The Shell Petroleum Corporation has erected 205 air 
markers, designating towns and cities, for the guidance 
of pilots. They are painted on bulk stations and pump- 
ing stations in the Southwest, Southeast and Central West. 

The St. Louis Flying Service of Robertson, Mo., has sold 
two new Fairchild planes and a new Cessna. F. D. Kessler 
“24” and F. W. Schrom of Berwyn, Mo., a Fairchild “22.” 
D. D. Walker of St. Louis, Mo., received a four-place 
Cessna. 

Santa Claus wil be given a night ride in a plane of the 
St. Louis Flying Service Christmas Week. Old Santa will 
be flown to Forest Park, where an estimated 20.000 children 
gathered on a night before Christmas last year to pay him 
homage. Santa will be the guest of the Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney Co. department store. 

The U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation Base at Lambert Field 
has completed the preliminary training of 24 young men. 
Five men were accepted for training in November, making 
a total of 11 in the present class. Lieut. T. B. Williamson 
is the base commander. 

“[ want privacy and if I can’t get it I won’t stop here 
again,” said Kathryn Hepburn, the screen actress, to C. A. 
(Clem) Bacon, assistant treasurer of the Robertson Air- 
plane Service Co., when she made a recent stop at Lambert 
Field. Newspaper men were on her trail to learn about 
her rumored marriage. She was secluded in the home of the 
Robertson company’s superintendent near the airport and 
eluded the news men when her plane took off. 

Ford Studebaker, who was recently made chief radio 
engineer of the Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., is 
supervising the installation of the new Western Electric 
radio transmitter equipment in the company’s three ground 
stations. Mr. Studebaker was connected with American 
Airlines for five years before going to Chicago & Southern. 

Dr. Richard G. Cox, president of Gulf Park College, a 
select school for girls at Gulfport, Miss., who takes to the 
air for his recreation, flew his Waco F to Parks Aircraft 
Repair depot, East St. Louis, Ill., for a major overhaul of 
both engine and plane. 

W. F. Scott, owner of Supply Division, Inc., airplane 
parts supply company, who recently took up his work as 
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purchasing agent for Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
will continue to operate his business at Lambert Field. 

An old timer’s experiences in flying planes from a Jenny 
to a Curtiss Condor were told by Major C. R. Wassall, 
manager of the Curtiss Airport and test pilot of the Curtiss- 
Wright Airplane Co., of Robertson, Mo., at the regular 
meeting of the Parks Air College chapter of the N. A. A. 
in November. 


Topeka, Kansas 


J. H. Ross, private flyer from Cairo, Kansas, paid us a visit 
last month in his new Porterfield. R. W. Horsefield, owner 
of a new Monocoupe, has been doing a good deal of flying 
recently and reports satisfaction from his new plane. 

It is quite a sight to see a flock of Voughts coming in for 
a visit, especially when the pilots are considerate enough 
to give us a show. We had that experience last month 
and look forward to another visit from the Corsairs in the 
near future. 

F. L. Cushing of Hastings, Nebraska, believes in variety. 
He recently paid us two visits with his Waco F3 and 34 
model Aeronca. 

We are all anticipating the changes in the hangar located 
on the municipal airport. At the present time we do not 
have very convenient service facilities but are looking 
forward to improvements in the immediate future. Al- 
though we have one of the best landing fields in this section, 
airport facilities must be improved and when that takes 
place the field will be more conducive to transients stopping 
over at Topeka for visits. 

Student activity is holding its own. The Topeka Flying 
Service is busy and every prediction is that the nice class 
of student instruction will hold up throughout the winter 
months. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Dwane Wallace, president and general manager of the 
Cessna Aircraft Company, recently returned from a two 
weeks sojourn to California, where he delivered a new Cessna 
34 to Roscoe Clowes, president of the Clowes Dairy Corpo- 
ration located at Stockton. Clowes will fly the ship per- 
sonally and will use it for business and pleasure purposes. 
Wallace also arranged business details with the two Cessna 
distributors in California. Henry von Berg, of the firm 
of Johnson-von Berg, located at Stockton, are north Cali- 
fornia representatives, while W. W. Farrish of Los Angeles 
prospects the southern district. 

Stepping in with the now unmistake upswing of the 
aviation industry a new flying school has recently opened 
at the Cessna Airport in Hangar E. Jay Johns and Bill 
Vacin are cooperating on the new venture and are flying a 
snappy Velie monocoupe. In a short time they have built 
up a good following of students and solo fliers and are 
in the air a good share of the time. They plan to supple- 
ment their present equipment with an open ship in the 
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near future. Both gentlemen are formerly of Woodward, 
Oklahoma. 


Visitors to the municipal airport during the past month 
have noticed considerable activity and expansion. Bob 
Landers, of the Landers Airplane Service, is finding his fa- 
cilities popular with local and visiting fliers. With a shop 
conveniently located at the north end of the hangar ships 
may be conveniently worked with the minimum loss of 
time by licensed engine and airplane mechanics. It is a 
welcome addition to the many facilities required to keep 
the modern airman flying. 


Uniformed attendants greet the flier at the airport now. 
The uniforms were recently purchased by the park board 
and the boys, under the leadership supervision of Joe Patter- 
son, field manager, present a very neat appearance. 

The big Granville racer, grounded here since a motor 
while flying in the Bendix race, is expected to be in the air 
soon. The engine has been received from the factory and 
is being installed by Louis Werner and Bob Landers of the 
Landers Airplane Service. The ship is owned by Jacque- 
line Cochrane, movie star of Hollywood. 

Don George, formerly of the local TWA operations 
office, is now flying as co-pilot for Braniff Airways be- 
tween Amarillo and Dallas. Local airmen congratulate Don 
on his success but regret his departure from the city. George 
held the position of secretary and treasurer in the Wichita 
Aviation Club. 

The “Stars and Stripes,” famous monoplane of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition I, was recently flown from the mu- 
nicipal airport carrying sightseeing passengers. The ship, 
a Wasp powered Fairchild monoplane, was flown extensively 
over the Antarctic Regions during the first Byrd Expedi- 
tion and then weathered five years of Antarctic weather 
due to the fact that it was not possible to return the ship to 
the United States when the expedition disbanded. In 1934 
the ship was cleared of ice by members of the second Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition and was found to be in such good 
condition that it was flown for 41 hours. 

The ship was overhauled at the Fairchild factory and is 
now on a two-year cruise around the world under the spon- 
sorship of the Western Airplane Distributors of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Alvin Walker, president of the firm, as well as 
Bob Myerick and Dan Covington, pilots, were in Wichita 
with the ship. 
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Ranger to Alaska 


The aircraft carrier Ranger will cruise in Alaskan waters 
this winter in order to provide flight training for the pilots 
and a cold weather test of equipment. 

Lieut. C. F. Edge, of the Coast Guard, commanding 
officer of the station at Port Angeles, Washington. has been 
detailed to make the cruise as a Coast Guard observer. 

The Ranger will leave Puget Sound, Wash., Jan. 18 re- 
turning in the latter part of February. 











THE NEW 1936 PORTERFIELD 
TWO PLACE cabin MONOPLANE 


has decidedly more speed than any airplane 
under twice its price; i 
comparatively the same. 
plane in its price range which cruises over 100 
miles per hour, and it lands about as slowly as 


other performance is 


PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT CORP. 


2506 McGee Trafficway 


any of them. It uses three gallons and three 
quarts per hour for student training and is an 
ideal student training plane. Cross country, 
105 miles per hour cruising speed is interesting. 
Time payments. $1,795.—A..T. C. No. 567. 


It is the only air- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Southwestern AVIATION 


DIRECTORY OF APPROVED REPAIR SHOPS 
FOR THE X-COUNTRY FLYER 








Approved Repair Station No. 231 
@ Wood structure, excl. box & 


lam, spars 
ing @ Box & laminated wing spars 
@ Steel fittings @ Aluminum alloy fittings 


BOWEN AIR LINES, INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


@ Welded steel tube 


excl. fittings 


Meacham Field 








List your Government Approved Repair Station in 
SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION. The only aeronau- 
tical journal devoting itself to the South and South- 


west. Write Southwestern Aviation Publishing Co., 
Ledger Building, Fort Worth, Texas, for rates. 








BOOTH-HENNING Inc. 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 
+-Hour Service 
Complete repair service including metal 
propellers 


Love Field—Dallas, Texas 








PARTS 


New — Used 


and 
Reconditioned 
For All Engines 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Airplane Parts & Supplies, Inc. 


6333 Fernando Rd. Glendale, Calif. 





J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 
® Factory facilities 
@® Factory trained personnel 
Approved Wright Service 
Phone 8-2136 
J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








SHUSHAN AIRPORT REPAIR STATION 
New Orleans, La. No. 220 
Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 
Wood Structure Assembly 
Fabric Covering 


Propeller Service 


Service and Repair for Land and Sea Planes 








FOR SALE 


Stinson Reliant landing gear complete with cleo 
and hydraulic brakes. 

Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 


One set of Lycoming rods, Lycoming front, main 
and rear section. 


One C Wasp cylinder with piston and overhead 
valve assembly ready to go. 


One new B Wasp master rod bearing. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 











CLEVENGER’S FLIGHT MANUAL 


A complete explanation of the art of flying 

+, and methods of instruction based on the 

S author's seventeen years of flying ex- $ 
perience in piloting one million miles in 
all types of airplanes. 


A book that completely explains the art of 


fiying as simply as 2 and 2 makes 4. 


SEND YOUR DOLLAR TO THE 


Porterfield Aircraft Corporation 


2506 McGee Trafficway Kansas City, Mo. 











WARNING 


Before you buy aircraft—engines—parts, write for our 
free list or state your needs and get our low prices first. 
A large stock of reconditioned WRIGHT J-6, J-5, 
WARNER and KINNER motor parts. Miscellaneous 
parts and supplies of all kinds. INSTRUMENTS 
RADIOS—new—used. All merchandise guaranteed and 
shipped subject to your inspection. 


A-S SALES COMPANY 


3821 35th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















Device for Eliminating Propeller Ice 


Last July, the Bureau of Air Commerce assigned the 
problem of de-icing aircraft propellers to one of its engi- 
neers, I. R. Metcalf, who prepared a program calling for a 
number of scientific studies on the subject. Among those 
suggested was the construction of a “‘slinger ring intended 
for continuous feeding of de-icing solution to propellers 
both on test stand and in flight.” 


Last month the Bureau announced the successful comple- 
tion of the “‘slinger ring” development, with the coopera- 
tion of the Goodrich Rubber Company and TWA. 


From the ring, three tubes extend down the propeller 
along the leading edges of the blades and from these tubes 
an anti-ice solution is fed to the bare metal by the pilot who 
can control the flow from the cockpit. In the Goodrich 
refrigerated wind tunnel, ordinary alcohol was employed 
both to break up ice that had formed and to prevent the 
formation of additional ice. The device provides for the 
continuous application of the de-icing solution to the blades 
for five hours of continuous flying, if necessary. 


Otherwise, the de-icing solution may be released by the 
pilot only for periods sufficient to break up the ice as it 
begins to form on the blades. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 








AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE J.6-7 225 Spartan Bip!ane. Bargain for quick sale. Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing Co., Duncan, Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE--One Warner Cessna, and one Challenger Robin. For 
information write Lynn Berentz, Coffeyville Airways Corporation, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Travelair; Warner 125. No time on motor since major. 
Excellent throughout $890.00. Two J5 motors just majored. J5 parts 
at large discount. Warner motor, propeller, cowling and motor 
mount for Travelair. Complete ready to install. R. C. Downing, Box 
532, S. S. Station, Springfield, Mo. 





FOR SALE-—1934 model Aeronca with inclosures streamlined wheel, 
brakes, compass, air speed, heater, and wire for navigations lights. 
Total time since new is 300 hours. Price $1300, Terms. Will trade on 
used Aeronca. Topeka Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Topeka 
Kansas. 





J 6-7 MONOCOACH, 4 pclm, licensed until May, 1936. Recently recov- 
ered, climbs 1,200 feet per minute. Full set of instruments, landing 
lights, ete., $1,350. Chanute Municipal Airport, Chanute, Kansas. 








FOR SALE Aeronca C-2, single seater, motor and ship in good condi- 
tion, $3000. Chanute Municipal Airport, Chanute, Kansas. 





FOR SALE-—One Velie M5 (approved) with speed ring and collector 
ring. Also set of short stacks. Photograph of installation on request. 
Lawrence Short, Marsha!!, Missouri. 








1935 MODEL AERONCA perfect condition throughout, price for quick 
sale. terms. Will trade on used Aeronca. Topeka Flying Service, 
Municipal Airport, Topeka, Kansas 





BARGAIN Practically new Pietenpohl Air Camper with 50 h. p. Dayton 
Aero 4 air cooled motor. Special motor cowling and air whee's. Only 
15 hours on ship. Write B. F. Edgar, 1343 Emma St., Beaumont, Texas. 





FOR SALE~180 Hisso Waco completely rebuilt motor in perfect shape, 


total time sixty-five hours. Fabric A-1, new windshield, good 
upholstering, equipped with brakes, bendix wheels, navigation lights 
compass, a good buy at $750.00, terms. Tope’:a Flying Service, 


Municipal Airport, Topeka, Kansas. 





FOR SALE -J5 40008 Travel-Air biplane. 550 hours service time. 
Engine has had 25 hours since major and ship just relicensed for a 
year. Always hangared and finish like new. What is your offer? 


Bob Landers, Municipal Airport, Wich ta, Kansas. 





FOR SALE OX Waco 100. Good paint and fabric. Recent overhaul. 
Always hangared. Must sacrifice at $475. Joe Stephens, care Forrest 
Neely North Penn., Webb City Mo. 





FOR SALE Ryan Brougham Excellent condition. J5 Standard steel 
prop just etched, tracked and balanced. Also want small plane for 
training purposes such as Monoprep. H. C. Harper, Carthage Airways, 
Carthage, Mo. 





FOR SALE— 1934 DeLuxe Waco Cabin, 250 hp Wright motor; special 
blue paint ; total time 450 hours, recently majored. Equipped with West- 
port radio, turn and bank, rate of climb, landing lights and flares, 
manifold pressure, thermocouple, 70 gallon tanks, generator. This ship 
is in perfect condition thruout, and cost originally $9,800. Hangar Six 
Inc., Winburn Field, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE Fairchild 22, Wright Gypsy motor. 197 hours total time. 
Special red paint, equipped with brakes, turn and bank, air-speed, and 


starter. $1,575. Howard Martindale, 237 West Magnolia, San Antonio, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE 1934 Waco ambulance, deluxe equipment. Jacobs 225 hp 
motor. Total time 400 hours Equipped with Kollsman altimeter 
thermocoup'e, bank and turn, landing lights and flares, Jaeger clock, 
70 gallon tanks, condition like new. Hangar Six, Inc., Winburn Field, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE_J69 Stinson, 6 place, licensed to July 1, 1936. 
New cover on fuselage and tail group Wing cover good. Color black 
and orange, Stinson design. Need training p'ane. Taylor Bros. Flying 
Service. Kilgore, Texas. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE Challenger Robin, A-1 condition, new motor, 
new cover, completely rebuilt and licensed last June. Need open training 
plane. Taylor Brothers Flying Service, Kilgore, Texas. 





FOR SALE J-5 Stinson 4 plem. Licensed until December 1, 1936. 
Bendix wheels. Ship in A-1 condition, $950. Chanute Municipal Airport, 
Chanute, Kansas. 





FOR SALE~ Latest series, flap equipped, Fairchild 24 demonstrator 


with only a few hours flying time. Extras include landing lights. 
Kollsman sensitive altimeter, and bank and turn. Special finish of 
medium yellow with black striping. Bargain. Also used Fairchild 24 


with 180 hours--sale price $4,235. TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORP., 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





FOR SALE J.5 Ryan, nearly new, 120 hours total time, Duals. Bargain. 
Jesse Bristow, 2103 Columbus Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE--One C-3 Spartan at sacrifice price. For complete details 
write Wm. C. Breedlove, Lubbock Municipal Airport, Lubbock, Texas. 





FOR SALE. Travelair J-5 220. Just overhauled, special paint. 
Racing shields, air speed, bank & turn, metal prop, recently 
recovered. Bargain for quick sale. E. L. Luke, San Benito, Texas. 





FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE—Tapered wing Waco in excellent 
condition. Will consider trade. Box 1110, Southwestern Aviation. 





WANTED TO BUY 


SSCS ETE S SESS SEES SEES SSeS eee ee eeee 
WANTED FOR CASH-—-Velie M-5 or motor of about same horse- 
power. Give best price in first letter. JOE PENNINGTON, 


Sanderson, Texas. 








WANTED TO BUY Used Irvin and Switlik parachutes singly or in 
groups of two or three. Send complete description and price in letter. 
Will buy immediately subject to inspection if price is right. C. IL 
Merrell Parachute Service, Y. M. C. A., Wichita, Kansas. 





WANTED Am in the market for a good two, three or four place 
licensed ship. (No OX’s.) Give full description and lowest price. Homer 
Johns, care Joplin Airways, Inc., N. Main St. Rd., Joplin, Mo. 





WANTED. -Want right wing for Wasp Jr. Bellanca. Will buy anything 
anywhere. Jes Bristow, 2103 Columbus Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 





WANTED TO BUY Will pay cush for small two-place licensed air- 
plane. Give price and condition in first letter. Wm. C. Breedlove 
Lubbock Airport, Lubbock, Texas. 





WANTED Four. Model 101 American Eagle wings. Lynn Berentz, 
Coffeyville Airways Corporation, Coffeyville, Kansas. 





WILL PAY CASH~—For standard make AI class training plane with 
late type engine. J. R. Johns, 3401 West Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO TRADE Lincoln Sport Phaeton on small airplane. Will consider 
all trades. Airport Manager, Lubbock, Texas. 





FOR SALE~— Switlik seat pack parachute in perfect condition. Canopy 
entirely unspotted and chute never been used for jumping. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. Write or wire Duke Widiger, McPherson, Kansas. 





FOR SALE Patented airplane control. Can control elevator, ailerons 
and rudder with one hand. Write the inventor, Henry Duncan, 903 
Lincoln Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. 











BARGAIN IN AIRPORT LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


23--AX 7 and AX 8, 300 mm. blinker type, gas or electric. Airways 
routing lanterns. Ideal for obstruction or boundary lights. 


2—Lighted Wind Cones. 
5—-Underground condulets for No. 2 parkway cable. 


6—Electric sun valves for operating isolated lights or signs. 


AIRPORT LIGHTING SYSTEMS OF ALL TYPES 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE CO. 


215 West 13th Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone 2-7965 
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“HANGAR” AT THE 
LA SALLE 
HOTEL 


B. R. Kirby, Manager, expresses his appre- 
ciation to pilot-guests for the past year's 
patronage and extends to all Southwestern 
pilots his greetings and best wishes for 
many “happy landings” for 1936. 


Seasons Greetings 


AVIATION HEADQUARTERS 
WING OVER CLUB ROOMS 
SPECIAL PILOT RATES 


THE LA SALLE HOTEL 


Beaumont, Texas 








Southwestern AVIATION 


Introduction to Meteorology 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Warm Front: A surface of discontinuity where the warm 
air in rear of the discontinuity is exerting its forces to 
displace the colder air in advance. 

Cold Front: A surface of discontinuity where the cold 
air from the polar regions is exerting its forces to displace 
the warmer air in advance. 

Occluded Front: A surface of discontinuity where two 
fronts have come together and become as one with the air 
which perviously separated them having been forced aloft 
by the contact or forced to escape laterally between the 
two fronts. 

We have attempted in this discussion to approach the 
subject of modern meteorology from the standpoint of the 
average non-professional pilot, the average air traveler and 
air enthusiast for a better understanding of the weather 
problem in relation to flight and something of the present 
method of attack in weather forecasting. It is in no 
wise meant for other meteorologists or those with a scien- 
tific knowledge of the subject. Later on, subsequent articles 
will appear dealing with other non-technical meteorological 
subjects.” 

*AUTHOR’S NOTE: Appreciation is expressed for the use of lecture 
material presented by Dr. Irving P. Krick, Asst. Prof. of Meteorology, 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, from whose 
lectures much of the material in this article is based. 
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PILOTS and AIR TRAVELERS 
At - ten - shun ! 


MRS. PILOT: HERE IS SOMETHING HE REALLY WANTS 


<< LIGHT WEIGHT 
AIR TRAVEL LUGGAGE 


No. 450 


PARACHUTE SILK SCARFS. These 
scarfs are ideal for winter wear. They 
are made of real parachute silk with 
parachute emblem on one end and air- 


plane on the other. an . . . 
This Hinson Gladstone Valet, made of 
genuine top grained leather, deeply 


W hite 1's yards long: each $1.75 


embossed, black or brown, 36” x 22” x 
» ree vs adc lone: es h 1 » Or . . 
Pongee—1'2 yards long: each 1.00 4%". Regular $19.25 value. Special 

White = :; + deel nn for December, $15.95. 

5 é& varas Ong. SeACTI ~ 

Pongee—2 yards long: each 1.25 No. 430 
tan Dial nile , , Similar to No. 450 except made from 

ove. s0QRT . iracernities, e@vc., we ’ 

. Chestnut brown suede cloth (rubber- 

can furnish these scarfs with ized suede). A very distinctive, pleas 
‘ t add ing fabric. Lacquer print lining. 


Write for prices 


Regular $8.75 value. Special for De- 


cember, $7.25. 





AUTO 


MOBILE COMPASS 


AY ¢ pensated dependable automobile compass with 
id i icke ittaching to headboard or adjustable vacuum 
attachment fi vindshiel I order that you may ise the 

i ete Ye \ Ke tn ne 
Special for December $1.95 





HEATER HUGTITE 
HELMET 





H a tne 
ne ne Made 
e leathe 
D-119-22, color dark brown or tar 
~<s as 
A A Ks we vith cham ning, special for 
December $5.75 
Made in shape of a wl vind . 
ote nie ¢ ve head size \V 4 
! t Good timekeepe1 Very Note datas = e head ‘ vher 
dering 
Hand wound type $3.75 
Electric type 3.95 
No. 1. Black pebbled sheep skin, 2 windows $ .75 
No. 2. Black calf skin, smoothe, 2 windows 1.00 
No. 3. Tan pig skin, 2 windows 1.25 
No. 4. Brown calf skin, zipper type, 6 windows 2.50 
No. 5. Tan pigskin, zipper type, 6 windows 3.00 


rors’ BREDOUW-HILLIARD | “cont.” 


AEROMOTIVE CORPORATION psn aad 


RETAIL aes : rere ee : Station No. 48 
HANGARS 4 AND 5, MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
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